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ARTICLES 
AN ANALYSIS OF RELATIONAL TIME 
MELVIN M. SCHUSTER 


, ARE TWO@POSSIBLE FORMS Of the relational theory of time, 
both of which have been recognized but neither of which has 
received a special name. They will be referred to below as internal 
and external relational time. The purpose of this paper is to analyze 
critically the latter form, though our first consideration will be to 
set forth the general features of the relational theory itself by 
comparing it with the absolute theory of time. 

The long-standing conflict between the two theories centers 
about the question whether time can exist independently of that 
which is in it. Those who advocate absolute time answer in the 
affirmative * while the relationists take the opposite position claim- 
ing that temporal relations, and thus time, have no reality apart 


from the things and events which they order. In the terminology 


of Paul Weiss, relational time is “concrete.”* The considerable 


emphasis placed upon this issue of the concreteness of time has 
adversely affected the absolute theory, leading to presentations of 
the absolutist position that are confusing, if not erroneous, Abso- 
lute time, as interpreted by philosophers such as Broad,’ Gunn,* 
and Whitehead,’ posits the existence of abstract moments which 
are arranged in serial order one before the other by virtue of rela- 
tions of precedence (or succession) between them. Things and 


* The classical statement of this position is of course Newton’s, that 
absolute time “flows equably without regard to anything external.” 

* “The Nature and Status of Time and Passage,” Philosophical Essays 
for Alfred North Whitehead (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1936), 
p. 163. 

* C. D. Broad, Scientific Thought (Paterson: Littlefield, Adams & Co., 
1959), p. &9. 

* J. Alexander Gunn, The Problem of Time: An Historical and Critical 
Study (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1929), pp. 397-398. 

* Alfred North Whitehead, The Concept of Nature (Ann Arbor: The 
University of Michigan Press, 1957), p. 34. 
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events participate in time only vicariously, so to speak, being joined 
to their respective moments by another kind of relation which 
Whitehead calls “occupation.”* The overall structure presented 
by the absolute theory is therefore thought to be as follows: one 
event is before another if both are respectively bound by relations of 
occupation to moments which are in turn so related as to be one 
before the other. Relational time mercifully simplifies this picture 
by a neat bit of surgery, cutting away the abstract moments and 
tying the relations of precedence directly to things and events them- 
selves. As a consequence, the parasitic relations of occupation 
wither away. 

When viewed in the above manner it appears that absolute 
time is structurally more complex than relational time; but this is 
misleading. Strictly speaking what is more complex is the total 
structure resulting from the relation of concrete things and occur- 
rences to time, rather than time itself. The general structure of 
time is the same in both theories, consisting of relations of preced- 
ence (or succession) and elements ordered by these relations; while 
the difference consists only in this—that the elements are abstract 
moments for the absolutist, and things and events for the rela- 
tionist. It is not my intention to play down the importance of the 
difference, because the relational theory is thereby able directly 
and immediately to order precisely that which any theory of time 
is ultimately expected to order, viz. nature. The absolutist must 
cope independently with the problem of the relation of nature to 
time and is forced to introduce an unlikely construct as a solution. 
Yet this does not justify confounding two kinds of problems or 
treating a common structure as diverse, especially when to do so 
works in favor of a theory which currently enjoys a large share of 
philosophical acclaim. 

Gunn is guilty of the confusion just discussed when he refers 
to relational time as “merely a system of relations,” as though the 
characterization were uniquely applicable to relational and not abso- 
lute time. But it is now clear that if it applies in the one case, it 
applies in the other. The only criticism of the characterization 
itself is that it stresses the role of relations at the expense of the 


* Ibid. See also Broad, loc. cit. 
* Gunn, op. cit., p. 398. 
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elements. It would be better to speak of time—both absolute and 
relational—as a series of occasions of precedence, where by an 
occasion of precedence is meant one temporal relation arranging 
two elements one before the other. Elements function as wholes 
or units in the context in which they occur and must be regarded 
as irreducible if they are to fulfill their function. This is not to say 
that they are in every context irreducible: what serves as an ele- 
ment in one occasion of precedence may be susceptible of analysis 
into other occasions of precedence, but then there would be a differ- 
ence both of context and of elements. I would borrow Russell's 
expression, “relative simplicity,” to refer to the elements except 
for the fact that he means by this a simplicity relative to the extent 
of knowledge at a given time, i.e., that is relatively simple which 
“we do not know to be complex.”* For us, however, the relative 
simplicity of an element would mean only the simplicity of that 
element relative to its occasion of precedence. Russell’s “events” 
are good examples of elements in so far as their meaning is restrict- 
ed to “whatever is earlier or later than something else.”* In the 
present discussion it is the structure of the occasion, not of the 
element, which is of primary concern. 


There are two fundamental questions dealing with the struc- 
ture of an occasion which may be asked of both the absolutist and 
the relationist: first, whether the elements in an occasion of pre- 
cedence are external or internal to their relation; and second, 
whether the relation is external or internal to its elements. The 
absolute theory, as we have seen, does not hesitate to declare that 
time is independent of concrete occurrences, yet it apparently tries 
to ignore the problem of the involvement of relations of precedence 
and their elements (abstract moments) posed by the two questions. 
The relational theory is less reticent. It stipulates in answer to the 
first question that the elements (things and events) are internal 
to their relations; i.e., that the elements are involved in the rela- 
tions such that the relations could not exist if the elements did not 
exist. As Broad puts it, “There is not something called Time which 
could exist even though there had been no events; Time just con- 


* Bertrand Russell, Human Knowledge: Its Scope and Limits (New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1948), p. 259. 
* Ibid., p. 270. 
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sists of the relations of before and after among events.” *’ Gotshalk, 
who speaks of his own theory as relational," replies in the same 
vein when he states that “space and time are not independent 
substantives.”** It would be difficult in any case to imagine rela- 
tions as existing without relata, and for this reason | assume that 
the absolutists would reply to the first question in the same way as 
do the relationists. But the relationists’ answer is dictated by an 
additional consideration, namely, the concreteness of time: time 
could not be fully concrete if temporal relations were to go about on 
their own independently of things and events. 


The only indication of the absolutists’ answer to the second 
question is the assertion that time is a “homogeneous medium.” ™ 


All interpretations seem to agree on this point." On this assump- 


tion it would hardly be possible for relations of precedence to be 
internal to their elements, for then the temporal position of each 
moment would be part of the nature of the moment and all 
moments would differ from one another in at least that respect. 
True and complete homogeneity of the moments of time would 
require that the elements be independent of their relations. The 
attitude of the relational theory to the issue posed in the second 
question is, however, one of open-mindedness, allowing the rela- 
tions to be either internal or external to their elements. Both 
views have been advocated and both forms of the theory are called 
relational. The position which asserts that the relations are intern- 
al to their elements will be termed “internal relational time,” 
which Whitehead’s theory will serve to exemplify. He claims that 
“my own view is a belief in the relational theory both of space and 


15 


of time,” * and in the following statement makes explicit which 


form of the relational theory he upholds: “Each relationship enters 


10 


Broad, op. cit., p. 89. 
** D. W. Gotschalk, Structure and Reality: A Study of First Principles 
New York: The Dial Press, Inc., 1937), p. 118. 

'* [bid., p. 120. 

‘* Gunn, op. cit., p. 57. 

‘* For example, see Gotshalk, op. cit., p. 113; and E. A. Burtt’s ana- 
lysis of Newton’s view of absolute time in The Metaphysical Foundations of 
Modern Science (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1955), p. 247. 

‘** Whitehead, op. cit., p. ‘ 
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into the essence of the event; so that, apart from that relationship, 
the event would not be itself. This is what is meant by the very 
notion of internal relations.” “ 

But it is with the alternative form of the theory, to be called 
“external relational time,” that the remainder of this paper is prin- 
cipally concerned. According to Whitehead, “It has been usual, 
indeed, universal, to hold that spatio-temporal relationships are 
external.” *’ In light of this observation it should not be surprising 
to find that there has been a tendency to limit the title of “relational 
time” to just the external form of the theory. A case in point is 
Alexander’s characterization of relational time: “Space and Time 
are nothing but systems of relations between entities which are not 
themselves intrinsically spatio-temporal.” '* The external relational 
theory maintains that relations of precedence are not part of the 
essence of the elements bound by the relations, and therefore do 
not enter into the definition of the elements. If R, is a relation 
of precedence between the elements A and B such that A is before B, 
then no amount of analysis of A, for example, will ever yield in- 
formation about the temporal position of A; and conversely, the 
location of A before B is completely irrelevant to any understanding 
of A itself, though it may add to an understanding of the physical 
world in general. The elements are non-temporal in their charac- 
ter, as both Whitehead and Alexander have stressed, so that they 
are fully capable of existing without time. But happening to exist 
in time, they could just as well exist before, as after, some other 
element. The existence of the occasion of precedence mentioned 
above (A before B) would be a fact, yet not a necessary fact, be- 
cause the existence of a different occasion in which the same ele- 
ments are bound by another relation, R. , making B prior to A, is 
logically as possible as the existence of the first occasion. One 
could even argue that the entire order of things in time might have 
been reversed or, for that matter, entirely rearranged. | take it 
that this is what Ayer means in saying that “considering only the 


** Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (The 
New American Library, 1948), p. 125. 

7 Ibid. 

'* S. Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity (New York: The Humanities 
Press, 1950), I, 168. 
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character of the events in question, one can imagine them as 
occurring in any order.” ” 

There is consequently some justification for speaking of ex- 
ternal relational time as a system of relations, because while it must 
be defined in terms of elements as well as relations, the latter more 
than the former are responsible for the character of time. Relations 
are rather mysterious entities, and much caution is required when 
discussing them. As Alexander noted, “Relation is indeed the 
vaguest word in the philosophical vocabulary.”* Their very exist- 
ence has even been subject to controversy, though it is difficult to 
see how one could deny their existence and still embrace the rela- 
tional theory. It would certainly be a distortion of thought and 
language to say, on the one hand, that there are relations between 
elements and that they are real enough to constitute the basis of 
time; and then to declare, on the other hand, that they simply do 
not exist. Their ontological status may well differ from that of 
other things, such as material entities, but this is quite different 
from unqualifiedly denying their existence.** Now beyond the fact 
of their existence Russell maintains that relations of precedence are 


absolutely irreducible. He says: “I do not believe that ‘before,’ as 
22 


we know it in experience, can be analyzed.” 


Thus, when he later 
indicates “that temporal statements demand some _ undefined 
terms,” he understandably chooses “the relation of earlier-and-later , 
or of wholly-preceding.”” This is an important point and deserves 
to be re-enforced, It is hard to find explicit statements to the effect 
that relations of precedence are simple, though their simplicity is 
strongly implied by most discussions of the subject. Perhaps this 
is because the point is considered too obvious to mention, or per- 
haps because relations seem to lack the dignity of existents such as 
events and are therefore not worth discussing in detail. Broad, 


** A. J. Ayer, Philosophical Essays (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
1954), p. 183. 

7° Alexander, op. cit., I, 170-171. 

** This general point is made by Bertrand Russell in The Problems of 
Philosophy (London: Oxford University Press, 1952), p. 90. Using the rela- 
tion “in” as an example, he says that “this relation is something, although 
we cannot say that it exists in the same sense in which I and my room exist.” 

* Russell, Human Knowledge . . ., p. 258. 

*? Ibid., p. 271. 
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however, makes the same point as Russell when distinguishing 
between absolute and relational time. He says: “Is this relation 
[of precedence} simple, direct, and unanalysable, connecting the 
two events in question and nothing else [italics mine], or is it a 
complex compounded out of other relations which involve other 
terms in addition to the two events? The former alternative is 
taken by the Relationist, the latter by the Absolutist.” * What 
Broad intends to bring out here is that, on the relational theory, 
relations of precedence are simple and do not entail relations of 
occupation or abstract moments. Neither Russell nor Broad seems 
to think that the ontological dependence of the relations on their 
elements alters the simplicity of the relations; i.e., the relations 
are simple even though they are different from the elements and 
depend on the elements for their existence. That may be debated; 
however, what is important for us is that a relation of precedence 


is at least simple enough so as not to involve anything more than 
itself and its two elements in order to exist. It therefore does not 
involve relations of occupation or abstract moments, and by virtue 


of this same simplicity a relation of precedence does not involve 
elements distinct from the two it relates or other relations of pre- 
cedence which may exist between such elements. The externality 
of relations makes it possible for two elements to exist even though 
there does not exist a temporal relation between them. The sim- 
plicity of relations makes it possible for a relation to exist between 
those elements whether or not there are other temporal relations 
or elements separate from the two it relates. Accordingly, there 
is nothing in an occasion of precedence—neither its elements nor 
its relation—which makes that occasion depend for its existence 
upon any other occasion of precedence. 

In addition to the simplicity of relations just discussed, it is 
well known that they have traditionally been assigned the prop- 
erties of asymmetry and transitivity. Weiss goes so far as to claim 
“that there is no meaning to a time series unless the moments are. 
connected by a transitive relation.” “ Indeed, he argues that the 
apparent exceptions to transitivity which the physicists unearthed 
led not to the rejection of that property but to the introduction of 


** Broad, op. cit., p. 89. 
** Weiss, op. cit., p. 157. 
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26 


“many different time series” * in order to preserve it. Thus, in 
summary he says: “It seems then that both those who acknowl- 
edge but one time series and those who embrace many, are agreed 
that one and only one member of a pair of moments is before (or 
after) the other, and that if that other is before (or after) a third, 
the first is before (or after) that third.” “ These quotations are 
taken from a context in which Weiss is discussing “abstract or 
empty time,” where the elements are abstract moments; yet his 
observations are for him equally relevant to concrete time whose 
elements are things and events.” His position seems to be this: 
a theory in which asymmetry and transitivity are not essential pro- 
perties is simply not a theory of time. 


Whitehead’s observations on this particular issue are most 
interesting. He speaks of the serial character of time, and pre- 


sumably would include here transitivity as well as asymmetry. 


For him, as for Weiss, a time which does not necessarily involve 
these characteristics is simply not time, but he goes on to say that 
they cannot be introduced just by fiat. They must, in the first 
place, be consistent with the total theory; and secondly, they must 
be necessary and not merely possible. These requirements place 
the relational theory in a rather difficult position: 


It is difficult to derive the true serial character of time from the relative 
theory. Each instant is irrevocable. It can never recur by the very 
character of time. But if on the relative theory an instant of time is 
simply the state of nature at that time, and the time-ordering relation 
is simply the relation between such states, then the irrevocableness of 
time would seem to mean that an actual state of all nature can never 
return. I admit it seems unlikely that there should ever be such a 
recurrence down to the smallest particular. But extreme unlikeliness 
is not the point... . The real point is that the exact recurrence of a 
state of nature seems merely unlikely, while the recurrence of an instant 
of time violates our whole concept of time-order.”* 


= Joon 

27 Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 154. Weiss claims that “whether or not ‘empty time’ 
denote something with a being of its own. or reflect merely some legitimate 
or illegitimate abstraction from existence, it will, I think, be agreed that its 
features are manifest in concrete time.” 

* Whitehead, The Concept of Nature, p. 35. 
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For Whitehead, then, the relational theory is not valid if it cannot 
be so formulated as to avoid the possible recurrence of its elements. 
His own solution to the problem is to adopt the internal form of 
the theory, making the temporal position of an element part of its 
nature. 

Contrasting sharply with the views of Weiss and Whitehead 
is the stand taken by Russell. I would like to deal with his argu- 
ment at some length since, for an advocate of the external relational 
theory, he is remarkably cognizant of its problems and conse- 
quences. Russell acknowledges that “we are accustomed to think 
that the relation ‘precedes’ is asymmetrical and transitive,” ** but 
objects to treating these properties as necessary and knowledge of 
the subject as synthetic a priori.” It is important to note that Rus- 
sell’s observations concerning time follow upon his analysis of 
experience, rather than from an analysis of time itself. Sense- 
experience is for him reducible to atomic qualities and to groupings 
of these qualities which he calls events—an event being “a com- 
plete bundle of compresent qualities,” “ or again, “a complete 
complex of compresence.” * He contends that the constituent 

* and do in fact recur; ” 
hence, there is no reason to deny the logical possibility of the recur- 
rence of events themselves,*°—which are, as indicated, only bundles 


“ 


qualities may “each and all... recur,” 


of qualities. In saying this Russell is in agreement with White- 
head; but Whitehead, reaching this conclusion, believes that it is 
incompatible with the nature of time, while Russell is ready to 
adjust the nature of time to the conclusion. That is why White- 
head, in his own theory, makes the temporal position of an element 
internal to the element; and why Russell holds to elements which 
in their character exclude any reference to temporal position. Here 
we have a forceful illustration of the difference between the internal 
and external forms of the relational theory. 

In summary of Russell's position, then, he believes that recur- 


\ussell, Human Knowledge . . ., p. 82. 
Ibid., p. 298. 
Ibid., p. 83. 
Ibid., p. 295. 
Ibid., p. 216. 
lbid.., p. 294. 
Ibid., pp. 82, 
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ring qualities are given in experience and that events, being com- 
posed of qualities, may also recur. It is because he starts out with 
recurrence as a fact that he is forced to view elements as independ- 
ent of their temporal positions. However, even Russell is ready to 
admit that “it is an empirical fact that if we form a complex of all 
the qualities that are all compresent with each other, this complex 
is found, so far as our experience goes, not to precede itself, i.e., 
not to recur.” *” This “empirical fact,” when taken together with 
his premise that individual qualities do recur, must remain a mys- 
tery, a marvel of chance—and a convenient one at that. Now we 
know that on the external relational theory no element can precede 
another unless the two are brought together into an occasion by 
a relation of precedence. If A precedes B, then it is because the 
relation of precedence, R, , arranges them in that manner; while 
if A comes after B it must also be due to the existence of an appro- 
priate temporal relation, say R.. Hence, assuming recurrence, if 
\ is both before and after B then there must be two temporal rela- 
tions between them: R, making A earlier, and R. making A later, 
than B. A single relation could not accomplish this feat by itself. 
If the nature of temporal relations were such that the existence of 
one would make one element be both before and after another, then 
in every case in which one element preceded a second, that second 
would have to precede the first. No one has yet made such a claim. 
They have argued that recurrence is possible, or that it happens 
in some cases; but realizing, perhaps, that nothing could be more 
opposed to experience, they have not thus far held that recurrence 
is a necessary fact in each and every case. Recurrence must there- 
fore involve two relations, and two occasions of precedence, though 
the same elements would be ingredients in both occasions. 

Here we have a point that is as controversial as it is crucial. 
Gunn comments that “both the Absolute and the Relational Theory 
maintain that there is only one temporal relation between any two 
given events, that each event has a fixed temporal position,” ™ a 
view which Broad attributes to the traditional absolutist and the 
traditional relationist.” The question is whether the traditional 


* Ibid., pp. 83-84. 
** Gunn, op. cit., p. 399. 
* Broad, op. cit., p. 90. 
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relationist, embracing the external form of the theory, has any basis 
for making such aclaim. Russell and Whitehead say no. Certain- 
ly from the point of view of the elements there is no reason why 
there could not exist two, three, or any number of relations be- 
tween them. The elements are completely unaffected by what takes 
place in the region of relations, since the relations are external to 
them. Both Whitehead and Russell approach the problem from 
this viewpoint, though unfortunately neither inquires whether the 
relations themselves provide a reason for having no more than one 
of them exist between any two elements. I will attempt to show 
that they do not. We have seen that no contradiction is involved 
in saying that A is before B and that A is after B, since we are not 
saying that A is what it is and is not what it is. Instead, what 
is being asserted is that A is precisely what it is whether it is before 
B, after B, or both; and also that in addition to A there are two 
other existents—the relations R, and R.. Here again no contradic- 
tion is involved; we are not saying that either R, or R. is what it is 
and is not what it is. Each relation is taken as being exactly what 
it is, just as in the case of the element A. Now if there were some 
one thing—a kind of hidden substratum, like Locke’s substance— 
which was held to be a relation having one character and also 
having the opposite character, then the charge of contradiction 
might justifiably be raised. One might do so, for example, were it 
argued that one and the same relation is responsible for recurrence 


—that its nature is so constituted as to make one element precede 
and succeed another—but it was already shown that no such claim 
is being made. It therefore follows that, whether considered in 


terms of elements or relations, there appears to be no logical reason 
for arguing that only one relation of precedence can exist between 
any two given elements. A full and thorough treatment of this 
general subject of incompatible existents would of course require 
a separate paper, yet what has been said here within this limited 
- context is, I believe, sufficient to justify the conclusion reached. 
Granting this, we can now add to our earlier observation—that no 
relation of precedence requires any other relation of precedence in 
order to exist—the conclusion that no relation of precedence pre- 
cludes the existence of another relation of precedence. If R, and Rz 
are the relations which respectively order A before B and B before 
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A, then it is logically possible to have R; and R., R, and not R2, or 
R. and not R:. Only actual observation can tell us whether A is 
both before and after B, only before B, or only after B. The ration- 
al analysis of elements and relations can be of no help here. 


Asymmetry stipulates that A cannot be both before and after B. 
Recurrence is antithetical to asymmetry, and since external relation- 
al time cannot logically exclude recurrence, it cannot necessarily 
be asymmetrical. Weiss is unable to see time without asymmetry 
because he is unable to see recurrence. In his discussion of asym- 
metry he attacks the circular theory of time,” claiming that if a 
moment recurred it would have to be distinguished from the 
moment as first occurring in having occurred once more. He then 
states that “as so differentiated it is a new moment in a linear order, 
asymmetrically related to all previous and succeeding moments.” “ 
What Weiss seems to be saying is that the character of an element 
is altered by being earlier or later than another element, so that the 
A that is before B cannot be the same A that comes after B. But 
this is true only on the internal relational theory. As a proponent 
of the external form of the theory Russell can legitimately claim 
that the same A both precedes and succeeds B,“ because earlier 
and later are distinguished not by the character of the elements but 
by the existence of relations external to the elements. Of course, 
given the recurrence of A, the series would then be A-B-A, and this 
may be no more than what Weiss means. But I can hardly view 
this as compatible with asymmetry. There cannot be asymmetry 
as long as the same element is both before and after another ele- 
ment. 


Transitivity is more complex than asymmetry, requiring, in 
Russell's terms, “that if A precedes B and B precedes C, then A 
precedes C.” * We saw previously that Russell argues that external 
relational time cannot claim transitivity as a necessary characteristic 
because it cannot logically exclude recurrence; yet he did not see 
fit to explain why this must be so or in what sense it is so, Recur- 
rence operates by adding, rather than subtracting 


> 


a condition. 


“ Weiss, op. cit., pp. 156-157. 

“ Ibid., p. 157. 

“ Russell, Human Knowledge . . ., pp. 265, 297. 
* Ibid., p. 298. 
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Taking the case of two elements as an example, in order to have A 
recur we must add to the fact that A precedes B the fact that it 
follows B. This is obvious enough. If we then turn to the more 
complex case involving three elements, the recurrence of A would 
again depend upon its both preceding and succeeding another ele- 
ment. Now if A is before B and B before C, then A might recur 
with respect to B or C. If it recurs simply with respect to B then 
we have a violation of asymmetry only, and not of transitivity. 
That is, A would still be before B (though it would also be after B) , 
B would still be before C, and it would still be possible for A to 
precede C. If the recurrence of A is to be considered a violation 
of transitivity in any sense, then A must recur with respect to C. 
Here we would have the given condition—A before B and B before 
C—but we would also have A before C and A after C. One may 
not consider this a violation of transitivity since A at least precedes 
C, but it may be so considered inasmuch as A also succeeds C. Let 
us call it a minor violation. It is the maximum threat to transitivity 
posed by recurrence. When Russell stated that transitivity cannot 
be a necessary feature of external relational time because of the 
possibility of recurrence, he must have thought only of a minor 
violation, since recurrence does not lend itself to anything more. 

There is still another sense—a major one—in which transi- 
tivity may not hold, viz., A need not precede C at all, although A 
may precede B and B may precede C. Not even Russell seems to 
have thought of accepting a time which violates transitivity in this 
way, and yet he must accept it as a logical possibility if he advocates 
the external relational theory. This can be shown as follows. 
The necessity of transitivity depends upon the occasions of pre- 
cedence, A before B plus B before C, necessitating a third occasion, 
A before C. However, it was pointed out earlier in the paper“ 
that no occasion of precedence depends for its existence upon any 


other occasion, i.e., each occasion is ontologically independent of 
all others. Each of the three occasions—A before B, B before C, 
and A before C—may therefore exist whether or not either or both 
of the other occasions exist. In order to avoid the possibility of a 
major violation of transitivity it would then have to be argued that 
A before B, which is irrelevant to the existence of A before C, and 


“* See above, p. 215. 
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B before C, which is also irrelevant to the existence of A before C, 
together necessitate the existence of A before C. Such a contention 
is patently absurd. External relational time offers no logical reason 
for transitivity, just as it offers no logical reason for asymmetry. 
It cannot expect by an ad hoc decree to rule out a logical possibility 
once admitted by its premises. 

The foregoing analysis has attempted to hebes out the logical 
consequences of external relational time, namely, the denial of the 
necessity of asymmetry and of transitivity in both the major and 
minor sense. These consequences result from the belief that rela- 
tions of precedence are external to their elements, and also from 
the belief that relations of precedence are simple and require noth- 
ing but their elements in order to exist. Russell was led to argue 
for the externality of relations on the basis of his analysis of experi- 
ence. For him recurrence is a fact, and as such it precludes the 
internality of temporal relations. We saw, however, that the pos- 
sibility of recurrence also depends on the assumption that more than 
one relation of precedence may exist between any two elements. 
This assumption is generally denied by advocates of external rela- 
tional time, yet our analysis disclosed that despite their denial it 
nonetheless remains a logical possibility. The important point is, 
then, not so much that recurrence requires the existence of two 
temporal relations between two given elements, but that if relations 
of precedence are external to their elements then more than one 
may exist between any two elements, thereby making recurrence a 


definite possibility. In this paper we have been primarily interest- 
ed in what follows from the assumption of external temporal 
relations, rather than in the reasons for assuming that temporal rela- 


tions are external. At any rate, once this point has been established 
and the possibility of recurrence admitted, it immediately follows 
that asymmetry cannot be a necessary characteristic of external 
relational time. Russell goes on to say that the possibility of recur- 
rence also precludes the necessity of transitivity, though he does 
not bother to clarify his reasoning in this particular case. Still, we 
were able to see that he could only have thought in terms of a minor 
violation of transitivity, because that is the most that follows from 
recurrence. But external relational time violates transitivity in an 
even more fundamental sense. If we ignore recurrence, which is 
after all only a secondary phenomenon, and concentrate on the 
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basic belief that relations of precedence are both external and 
simple, then it can be seen that each occasion of precedence is an 
ontologically independent unit with its roots and branches in itself. 
No occasion requires another in order to exist, and no occasion—or 
aggregate of occasions—can possibly necessitate the existence of 
any other. Thus, external relational time cannot avoid the pos- 
sibility of a major violation of transitivity, since one element may 
precede a second, and that second may precede a third, but the 
first need not precede the third. 

Our discussion has centered on relational time, with elements 
that are concrete things and events; but its conclusions are equally 
applicable to absolute time, Early in the paper it was shown that 
absolute time, considered in itself, is also composed of elements and 
relations, though the elements are held to be abstract moments. 
Now if the relations are simple and external to their elements as 
in external relational time, then the same arguments would disclose 
the same consequences. The only feasible way to retain asymmetry 
and transitivity as necessary characteristics of time is to make tem- 
poral relations internal to their elements, and this holds for both 
the absolute and relational theories. There might be an alternative 
way: one might retain temporal relations that are external to their 
elements but make these relations internal to one another. I will 
not even consider this alternative here. It would require an elabo- 
rate theory of relations, a theory which would make relations into 
something which no one ever thought them to be. Returning to 
our previous observation, then, time cannot be asymmetrical and 
transitive unless the temporal position of an element is one of its 
intrinsic characteristics, This is the step taken by the internal rela- 
tional theory. Absolute time may take the same step, but it would, 
as a consequence, have to give up its belief in the homogeneity of 
abstract moments. 

Advocates of external time may argue with perfect consistency 
against the necessity of asymmetry and transitivity. They seem, 
however, to be unaware of the fact that their premises entail a 
major violation of transitivity; and it is difficult to see what 
remains of time if this violation is accepted. Of course, the argu- 
ment from experience is called in to substantiate the claim that 
elements are independent of their temporal positions; but the 
same argument is used with perhaps greater force by those who 
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uphold internal time. Certainly one of the most compelling aspects 
of experience is a time characterized by asymmetry and transitivity. 
Even Russell grants that these traits are revealed with utmost regu- 
larity in the observation of events, though he does not explain them 
because no explanation can be rendered by the external theory. 
\s indicated, then, external time cannot be accused of logical in- 
consistency, yet this does not preclude the charge of gross inade- 
quacy. If we are not to write off two of the most fundamental 
features of time as brute facts closed to reason, and time itself as 
unfathomable to that extent, then there is no alternative but to 
consider temporal position a part of the nature of every element. 


Boston University. 





THE IDEAS OF REASON 
ROBERT R. EHMAN 


I 
The Validity of the Ideas 
I mean by an “idea of reason” a concept of the unconditioned 
totality of the conditions of the conditioned." The conditioned 


may be either a fact or an end; in the one case, the idea of reason 
is theoretical; in the other, it is practical, 


A 


The function of a theoretical idea is to lead toward knowledge. 
The idea must fulfill its function if it is to be valid. Since reality 
is the standard of knowledge, a theoretical idea must conform 
to reality if it is to fulfill its function. For if it did not conform to 
reality, it would not lead toward knowledge. The reality of the 


idea is the ground of its validity, because this makes possible the 
fulfillment of its function. Hence, to claim that the idea is valid, 
we must establish that it is real (i.e., conforms to the real). 

The validity of a theoretical idea can be a posteriori or a 
priori. The validity is a posteriori if the idea in fact leads toward 
knowledge; the validity is a priori if it necessarily leads toward 
knowledge. The idea is in fact real in the one case; it is neces- 
sarily real in the other. If any possible object is intelligible only 
to the degree to which it conforms to the idea, the idea will 
necessarily lead toward knowledge even if there is no object that 
fully conforms to it. Hence, it can be a priori valid even if there 
is no such object. To claim that it is a priori valid, we need not 
show that it has a corresponding object, but need only show that 
it is a necessary principle of intelligibility. We can leave it to 
empirical investigation to determine the extent of its objective 
reality. 

‘ Compare Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, B 379. “A pure concept of 


reason can in general be explained by the concept of the unconditioned con- 
ceived as containing the ground of the synthesis of the conditioned.” 
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The failure of Kant to see that the regulative ideas can be said 
to be a priori valid of objects even though we cannot know a cor- 
responding object and cannot determine a priori the extent of their 
objective reality leads him to hold that these are mere principles of 
the employment of the understanding. He argues: “Since every 
principle which prescribes a priori to the understanding thorough- 
going unity in its employment also holds, although only indirectly, 
of the object of experience, the principles of pure reason must also 
have objective reality in respect of that object, not, however, in 
order to determine anything in it, but only in order to indicate the 
procedure whereby the empirical and determinate employment of 
the understanding can be brought into complete harmony with 
itself” (Critique of Pure Reason, B 694; italics mine). Kant recog- 
nizes that these principles could not be valid regulative principles if 
they were not objectively valid. However, if they do not determine 
objects a priori but merely indicate the procedure of understanding, 
they cannot, as he thinks, be a priori valid. For in that case, they 
reduce to mere empirical maxims. 


B 


The function of a practical idea is to specify the actions of the 
will. Since reality is not the standard of the will, the practical idea 
need not conform to reality in order to fulfill its function. The 
practical idea is the standard of the will and requires the will to 
bring reality into conformity with it. The reality of the idea is 
therefore not the ground of its validity. To establish that an idea 
is real is to establish that it is a valid theoretical principle, not to 
establish that it is a valid practical principle. For the question as 
to whether or not it ought to be real still arises from the standpoint 
of the will. 

How, then, is the practical idea to be justified? As a practical 
end, it cannot be justified by an appeal to reality; as an uncon- 
ditioned end, it cannot be justified by an appeal to some more ulti- 
mate end. The idea can therefore only be justified by an appeal to 
the unconditioned obligation to realize it. Since that obligation 
is nothing else than the force of its validity, to say that the idea 
must be justified by an appeal to this is to say that it must be justi- 
fied by an appeal to itself. The man who asks for external justifica- 
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tion reveals that he does not understand the meaning of an uncon- 
ditioned end, for an end that admits of external justification is not 
unconditioned. That man can be answered only by asking him 
to search his conscience for the awareness of unconditioned obliga- 
tion. 

The man who fails to recognize this obligation is not on that 
account free from it. The idea is unconditioned; as such, its validity 
does not depend upon its recognition. If the idea is valid, the 
failure to recognize it is moral failure. If it is not valid, the very 
notion of moral failure is an illusion. 


The practical idea, as a self-justifying principle, would seem 
to be valid regardless of whether or not it is realized. However, 
to say that it is valid is to say that we ought to realize it. Since it is 
irrational to attempt to realize an impossible end, we cannot say 


that we ought to realize the idea if its realization is impossible. 
The validity of the idea therefore implies that it can be realized. 

The idea, we may argue, is really possible even if it is never 
actually realized, since all that is possible is not on this account 
actual. However, to be really possible, the idea must be more than 
self-consistent; it must be consistent with the whole of the actual 
universe. If it is never realized, it is in fact at all times inconsistent 
with the actual universe. Hence, it is impossible, not possible.* 
It might be objected that something can be said to be really pos- 
sible up to the moment when an incompatible alternative is realized, 
since up to then it is not inconsistent with the actual. Hence, there 
may be real possibilities that are never actualized. However, some- 
thing is said to be possible with respect to a given moment. To 
say that something is possible in advance of that moment is self- 
contradictory unless it means that it is then true that something is 
possible at that moment, But if an incompatible alternative is 
actual at that moment, the hypothetical possibility is not really 
possible. For it is inconsistent with the actual. The idea therefore 
is really possible only if it is sometime actually realized; as a result, 
its validity implies that it is realized. 

The idea requires that we realize it fully. Thus a mere approxi- 
mation involves moral failure. Now if the idea is valid, its require- 


2 Cf. Paul Weiss, Modes of Being (Carbondale: Southern Ilinois Uni- 
versity Press, 1958), 2.02; 2.05; 2.10; 2.13; 3.44. 
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ments are possible. Since the full realization would be impossible 
if it were never actual, the validity of the idea implies that it is fully 
realized, 


II 
The Reality of the Ideas 


A 


The theoretical idea is the concept of the unconditioned totality 
of the conditions of any conditioned fact; as the concept of a 
totality, it is the concept of a system. This is not a mere manifold 
of particulars but a manifold of particulars unified and specified by 
universals. The universals explain the particulars; the particulars 
realize the universals. The universals in partial systems become 
particulars in more inclusive systems. An all-inclusive system is 
the absolute intelligible totality of the universals that explain the 
existence of any given particular. This system is realized only so 
far as we find universals for particulars, and thereby fit the partic- 
ulars into the context of an intelligible system.° 

The theoretical idea is a priori valid only if there can be no 
objects that do not to some degree conform to it. The objects that 
wholly fail to conform to it fall outside any system of knowledge; 
as outside any system, they are atomic, self-contained particulars; 
no universals apply to them. For if universals applied to them, 
these universals would unify them with the other particulars to 
which they also apply, and would therefore make them a part of 
a system. But in saying that the objects are atomic, self-con- 
tained particulars, we have applied universals to them and made 
them a part of a system. The concepts “atomic,” “self-contained,” 
and “particular” are universal ontological categories. This is also 
true of the concept “being an object” and the concept “being out- 
side any system.” The concept “being outside any system” cannot 
in fact be applied without contradiction, because the very applica- 
tion implies that the object is part of a system. 

These categories would themselves be meaningless if they were 


* I mean by a “universal” any principle of unity, ranging from an attri- 
bute that remains identical in diverse contexts to a telos that determines the 
character and relation of the manifold of parts in an organic system. 
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not part of a system. The predication of a single category therefore 
implies the predication of a system of categories. If we can pred- 
icate any category of an object, we can predicate a whole system of 
categories. If, on the other hand, we cannot predicate any cate- 
gory, we cannot know the object at all. But the notion of an 
unknowable or unintelligible object is a contradiction in terms. 
Hence, any object must be part of a system. However, it need not 
be part of a complete system. The notion of an object that is not 
fully intelligible contains no contradiction, Hence, while we can 
determine a priori that any possible object will be intelligible only 
to the extent to which it exhibits systematic unity, we cannot 
determine a priori the extent to which it will exhibit this unity 
(see below p. 230 ff.). 

The problem arises as to whether the theoretical idea is a priori 
valid as a standard as well as a goal of knowledge if objects do not 
fully conform to it. If objects fully conform to it, the notion that 
the idea is the standard will not contradict the notion that objects 
are the standard, because in this case knowledge which falls short 
of the idea will also fall short of objects. However, if objects do not 
fully conform to the idea, these two notions of the standard seem 
to contradict one another. For we can then have knowledge that 
falls short of the idea but yet conforms to objects. Hence, if we 
cannot show that objects fully conform to the idea, we seem to face 
the alternatives of abandoning either the idea or the objects as the 
standard of knowledge. But if we abandon the idea, we are thrown 
back upon the standard of given empirical objects. 

This dilemma is not, however, as hopeless as it seems. The 
idea certainly could not be a standard of knowledge if it were alien 
and irrelevant to objects. But it is not alien and irrelevant; it is a 
necessary condition of objects. These are intelligible only to the 
degree to which they conform to it. Hence, to measure knowledge 
in terms of the idea is to measure it in terms of the standard of the 
intelligibility of objects. The most exhaustive possible knowledge 
of objects that fall short of the idea will be defective, because such 
objects are not fully intelligible. The idea is therefore a standard 
of knowledge even if objects do not fully conform to it. 

The notion that knowledge which exhausts its objects may 
nevertheless be defective is paradoxical only on the assumption that 
a defect in knowledge must be based in the subject. This assump- 
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tion must be abandoned if the theoretical idea is in fact a necessary 
principle of intelligibility, since in this case it is possible for knowl- 
edge to be defective because its objects fall short of that idea. 


B 


The ontological argument attempts to demonstrate the com- 
plete reality of the ideas on the basis of the ideas alone. The 
theoretical and/or practical idea serves as the implicit criterion in 
terms of which the notion of a perfect being, which is central in 
the traditional formulations of the argument, is defined. The one 
defines a perfect being from a theoretical point of view; the other 
defines it from a practical point of view. The theoretical point of 
view is dominant when we regard God primarily as esse ipsum and 
verum ipsum; the practical point of view is dominant when we 
regard Him primarily as bonum ipsum 

Hegel is perhaps the most important modern thinker to rely 
on the ontological argument. He maintains that it is valid for both 
the theoretical and practical ideas. He begins in the one case with 
the idea of an unconditioned complete system and argues that that 
system is the real intelligible ground of the existence of any given 
fact (Ene. 147, 148, 149); he begins in the other case with the 
idea of the absolute good and argues that each individual action 
is a necessary moment in its complete realization (Enc. 235, 236). 

The ontological argument for the reality of the theoretical idea 
maintains that since that idea is the concept of a necessary being, 
the denial of its reality involves the contradiction of denying the 
existence of a necessary being. The fact is, however, that this 
involves a contradiction only if a necessary being is possible. If 
it is impossible, the assertion of its existence involves a contradic- 
tion. Hence, the ontological argument presupposes that we can 
establish that a necessary being is possible.“ However, to do this, 
we need a concept of its essence. For in the absence of this, we 
cannot determine whether or not it is self-consistent. But the 
essence of a necessary being includes (or is identical with) its exist- 
ence. Hence, we cannot think its essence without knowing its 
existence. The distinction between thinking and knowing breaks 


Cf. Leibniz, Monadology 45. 
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down in the case of a being whose essence includes its existence. 
For this reason we cannot establish that a necessary being is pos- 
sible without knowing that it is actual. The ontological argument 
therefore presupposes an intuitive knowledge of the existence of 
the being to which it concludes. 

Here it might be argued in support of the argument that since 
it is impossible to think of a necessary being without knowing its 
existence, the theoretical idea must make known its existence, since 
otherwise it would not be a concept of a necessary being at all. 
This must be admitted. The theoretical idea is a concept of a neces- 
sary being, and, as a consequence, is an indeterminate intuition of 
the existence of a necessary being. However, it is not an intuition 
of a being necessary in content, i.e., of a being whose essence ex- 
plains its existence, but only an intuition of a being necessary in 
form, i.e., of a being that exists without external conditions. The 
idea is an intuition of an unconditioned being because, as a concept 
of being as distinct from nothing, it reveals that something exists, 
and, as a concept of absolute totality, it reveals that the absolute 
totality of that which exists (whatever it is) is unconditioned. 
However, although it reveals that there is something uncondition- 
ed, viz., the absolute totality, it does not, as an indeterminate, 
abstract concept of the essence or content of this totality, reveal 
whether or not its essence can explain its unconditioned existence. 
The idea is not a concept of a being whose essence explains its exist- 
ence; and, as a consequence, it does not warrant the assertion 
that there is such a being. But the issue of the complete reality 
of the idea is just that of whether or not there is such a being. The 
denial of the complete reality of the idea is not the denial that the 
absolute whole of being is unconditioned (this would indeed involve 
a contradiction), but the denial that the essence of this whole is 
capable of explaining its unconditioned existence, 

The cosmological argument attempts to prove the reality of 
the theoretical idea from the existence of conditioned beings rather 
than from the mere idea. Hence, the fact that we cannot point 
to a contradiction in the denial of the reality of that idea would not 
seem to overturn the argument. The argument begins with con- 
ditioned beings and maintains that these have an unconditioned 
totality of conditions. The assertion of these conditions is not 
based on the idea of them, but on the premiss that the actual beings 
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with which we begin could not exist without them, But this 
premiss is nothing else than the premiss of the reality of the theo- 
retical idea. The reality of this means that there is an uncondition- 
ed totality of conditions to explain the existence of the conditioned. 
The argument, therefore, presupposes that which it claims to 
prove. The mere appeal to the existence of conditioned beings 
cannot establish the existence of a being that contains the conditions 
needed to explain their existence. These beings may in fact be the 
whole of being, and, as such, necessary in form although con- 
tingent in content. The existence of a being that contains the 
conditions needed to explain their existence can only be established 
if we can point to a contradiction in the denial of such a being. 
However, we can do this only if we can show the possibility of that 
being. Hence, the cosmological argument falls back on the onto- 
logical argument. The fact that we cannot think of any being the 
non-existence of which is unthinkable, or whose essence includes 
its existence, brings both arguments to nought.° 


The cosmological argument, however, expresses the necessary 


and legitimate demand of reason to reach a final answer to the ques- 
tion: “Why is there something; why not nothing?” The argu- 
ment rightly points out that the essence of conditioned beings 
cannot explain their existence, and that therefore their existence 
becomes a surd fact if they are regarded as the whole of being. 
Moreover, the formal result of the argument, viz., that if anything 
exists, the unconditioned exists, must be admitted. For the whole 
of being is unconditioned. The mistake of the argument is to 
assume that this means that there is a being that can explain the 
unconditioned existence of the whole. 

The criticism of the ontological argument for the reality of 


* The traditional ontological argument maintains that we can think 
of one being whose essence includes its existence, viz., an absolutely perfect 
being. Here we need not take issue with the contention that existence is 
a perfection. However, we must take issue with the contention that we can 
think of an absolutely perfect being. This would involve a determinate 
intuition of an intelligible absolute totality of being, i.e., of an object that 
wholly conforms to the theoretical idea. The supposed idea of an absolutely 
perfect being is in fact nothing but the abstract theoretical idea, i.e., the 
abstract idea of a formal absolute totality of being. This idea indeed reveals 
the existence of this totality, but does not reveal whether or not it fulfilis 
the requirements of absolute perfection. 
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the theoretical idea does not hold against the parallel argument for 
the reality of the practical idea. The ontological argument for the 
practical idea is possible because we can point to a contradiction in 
the denial of its realization. The realization is a necessary conse- 
quence of its validity. Hence, it is a contradiction to assert that it 
is valid and to deny that it is realized. The validity of the idea can 
be established from the idea itself. Hence, if the idea is valid, we 
can argue from it to a corresponding reality. 

This argument appeals to a contradiction in the denial of the 
existence of a necessary good; as a consequence, it seems to be 
open to the very same criticism as the argument which appealed to 
a contradiction in the denial of the existence of a necessary being. 
(See above p. 230.) The denial of a necessary good involves a 
contradiction only if that good is possible. However, to establish 
that it is possible, we need a determinate concept of its essence. 
Since the essence of a necessary good includes its existence, we 
cannot think its essence without knowing its actual existence, But 
the practical idea is not an intuition of the concrete realized good; 
it is an abstract idea of the good. Hence, it does not seem to war- 
rant the assertion that the good is possible, and, as a result, does 
not seem to warrant the argument from its rational necessity to its 
reality. 

This criticism overlooks the pivotal distinction between a theo- 
retical and a practical idea. The possibility of the object of a 
theoretical idea must be established by an appeal to the essence of 
that object because the idea must conform to the object; the object 
need not conform to the idea. The possibility of the object of a 
practical idea, on the other hand, can be established by an appeal 
to the idea itself, because that idea obligates us to realize its object. 
This obligation does not make known the determinate existence of 
the object, but it does imply that the object can and must be real- 
ized. Hence, the awareness of unconditioned obligation, i.e., the 
awareness of the validity of the practical idea, reveals the possibility 
of the absolute good, even though it fails to make known the deter- 
minate existence of that good. 

The argument for the reality of the practical idea rests on the 
assumption of the validity of this idea; as a consequence it is con- 
vincing only to those who recognize its validity. Hence, it is 
convincing only from the point of view of the moral agent. The 
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pure spectator cannot as such recognize the validity of the idea, 
since to recognize this is to recognize the unconditioned obligation 
it imposes. The spectator who recognizes this obligation eo ipso 


becomes an engaged moral agent concerned to realize the good. 
The practical idea in fact does not exist at all from a purely theo- 
retical point of view; from this point of view it is nothing but an 
idea of intelligible being. For this reason a pure spectator could 
not cognize the realization of the practical idea even if he intuited 
it in concreto, since he would not recognize that it is the practical 
idea, i.e., the good, that is realized. The realized good is nothing 
but another neutral theoretical fact to one who fails to recognize 
the obligation to contribute to it. 

The plain fact that we sometimes fail to fulfill our obligation 
raises a problem for the argument that the practical idea is neces- 
sarily realized. This failure seems to mean that the idea is not and 
cannot be realized. But the idea must be realized to be valid. 
Hence, moral failure seems to involve the contradiction that it 
invalidates the very idea in terms of which it is defined, 

This contradiction cannot be resolved by arguing that moral 
failure concerns finite ends, not the absolute end. The absolute 
end must be realized in the form of finite ends. Hence, the failure 
to fulfill these is at the same time a failure to fulfill the absolute 
end. The obligation to a finite end may be unconditioned. More- 
over, the contradiction cannot be resolved by holding that the 
absolute end will be realized in a future state of moral perfection. 
This leads to the self-defeating notion of an infinite progress toward 
the end since we see that we cannot attain moral perfection. And 
even if we could attain it, it would not remove the problem of past 
and present moral failure. 

The contradiction can be resolved only by recognizing that 
moral failure can be overcome. The absolute end is necessarily 
realized in spite of moral failure, because moral failure is always 
overcome. It is overcome by means of cosmic punishment, cosmic 
forgiveness, and cosmic redemption. The punishment consists in 
the guilt that inevitably attaches to our being so far as we fail to 
fulfill the good. The forgiveness, on the other hand, consists in 
the acceptance of failure as inseparable from the realization of the 
good. The good would be an empty abstraction if it were not for 
the action of finite beings who are too blind and too weak to fulfill 
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the whole good. The redemption, finally, consists in the fact that 
punishment and forgiveness overcome failure and realize the good 
in spite of it. 

The question arises as to how we can be obligated to an end 
which can be realized only by means of the cosmic redemption of 
our failure. It would not seem that we can be obligated to an end 
that we cannot realize. The fact is, we cannot be obligated to an 
end which we can do nothing to realize or which cannot in the 
nature of the case be realized. However, we can be and are obli- 
gated to ends which we can realize only with the help of other 
powers. This is the case with the absolute good. We can realize 
it with the help of cosmic redemption. The absolute good is not 
unique in requiring for its realization the help of powers other than 
our own. This is indeed the case with every end. Hence, all of our 
actions use and presuppose the powers of our environment and/or 
our society. If we were obligated only to those ends which we 
alone can realize, we would have no obligations at all. 


Yale University. 





SCIENCE AND POETRY: A SYMPOSIUM 


MATT WALTON 


A Goop DEAL of the discussion of the cultural schism between 
Science and Art seems to imply a semantic problem that could be 
cleared up with a little aesthetic cultivation on the one hand and 
more rigorous education on the other. | maintain it is a far more 
deeply rooted, more subtle, and more useful antithesis. Still, there 
is something the scientist shares with the literary artist. Both are 
concerned in the end with ideas and with finding the precise lan- 
guage to put them in. Neither the ideas nor the mode of expression 
depends on any special gift beyond the gift of imagination. 

You may challenge this. You may say that after all scientists 
need gadgets. They need cyclotrons and space probes, telescopes 
and microscopes. They need the mechanical skills to make them 
work. The other day I heard a talk by a novelist who remarked 
that maybe you don’t need to have a poignant love affair to be a 
writer, but it helps. I take this to mean that writers as well as 
scientists need data, which implies the equipment and skills for its 
perception; but this need imply no more than the very basic human 
endowment. I happen to be a geologist and get a good deal of my 
data wandering “. . . lonely as a cloud o’er vales and hills,” which 
also appears to have some poetic value. Still, there seems to be 
a difference. Are poignant love affairs, which inform the poetic 
imagination, merely disturbing to scientists ? 

The role emotion plays in the scientific imagination will appear 
later on. Here I am concerned with the fact that imagination of 
any kind must be informed by experience, The creative act is 
always a metamorphosis, never an immaculate conception. We 
cannot imagine a world which is not a metamorphosis of the world 
we know. (Here is where the scientist serves the poet.) In this 
sense, imagination is a projective rather than a creative faculty. It 
selects, transforms, combines, connects, reorients or disorients, and 
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metamorphoses in countless ways the basic input of experience. 
The basic input cannot be created. It must be experienced. The 
basic elements of any vision must first be seen by light that 
impinges on the eyeball. The metamorphoses are made in that 
light which “. . . flashes on the inward eye.” One of the things 
that science does is to find ways of translating things in the cosmos 
beyond the rather limited range of human perception into light 
that impinges on the eyeball. 

I admit that once the metamorphoses are made, the new forms, 
as it were, become new data, and so the forms echo back and forth 
in the individual and collective imaginations until the connections 
with primitive experience are lost, and we might as well talk about 
imagination as though it creates as bright Athena sprang—full 
armed from the brow of Zeus. (She was armed with a spear.) The 
feedback is terrific. 

How then does imagination escape the peculiarly limited circle 
of the senses? Here we stand, in size about the middle of the uni- 
verse; too large to see atoms, molecules, or even living cells, too 
small to deal with stars or galaxies except as dimensionless points 


of light. The energy that we can sense as light comprises only a 


tiny fraction of the spectrum of electro-magnetic radiation that 
washes over us. We are unaware of the cosmic particles smashing 
through us every second, minuscule in the span of geologic time, 
and tolerant of but a few degrees in the cosmic range of temper- 
ature. 

Consider stars. Countless generations of poets, prophets, and 
philosophers knew them essentially as metaphors against which to 
set the eternal and the ephemeral, the fateful and the capricious, 
the ethereal and the mundane. We arranged them in constellations 
as images for myths created in our own image, pleased to think of 
them as revelations of the divine; yet no matter how rich the meta- 
morphoses they were still no more than sequins in the mantle 
woven by imagination to clothe the forms familiar to the genera- 
tions of man \s stars they remained dimensionless points of 
light. 

It almost seems as though some men put imagination aside 
when they began to count and measure stars, conceived of relative 
motion, and began to uncoil us from a geometry in which we were 
the center. Such men built telescopes to collect the light from stars 
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they could not see, and found that faint nebulae were galaxies. 
They asked about the nature of light, and conceived of spectro- 
graphs to analyze it. They wondered about the excitation-states 
and emission-spectra of the elements, and devised experiments and 
theories to determine them. They compared experimental spectra 
with the light from stars, and noticed the shift toward the red with 
increasing distance of the source. They grasped this intimation of 
space expanding into the unthinkableness of non-space. They 
wondered about the velocity of light and how it relates to energy, 
matter, and the origin of the universe. Did such men put imagina- 
tion aside, or was it poetry? 

If | know poets they are likely to have been moved by the expe- 
rience | have described and retort that such a man has been a poet 
all along; but if this means anything at all, it is only in some vague, 
hyperbolic sense. What the poet sees is that to be so curious, aman 
must be stirred. He must be driven by some inner necessity. The 
questions he asks must have some inner need for answers. There 
must be some intensity of awareness. There is, in short, a creative 
impulse. Few men become scientists just to make a living. So 
it frequently infuriates, frustrates, and somehow seems to threaten 
the poet that though scientific man in some sense is a poet, yet he 
obviously and manifestly refuses to be one. He can be, and not 
infrequently is, uncommunicative, unmoved by poetry, oddly 
unresponsive aesthetically, addicted to a theory of rationality that 
won't even begin to explain himself, and he can still be a very 
good scientist. We won't even talk about his social graces, since 
poets themselves are not likely to come off too well at the literary 
cocktail parties at which their critics and publishers shine. In 
fact, because of his inner drive to structure his perceptions with 
his own insights, the scientist is more akin to the artist than are 
the scholars and academicians. (Here is another, and perhaps 
more abysmal, intellectual schism.) 


How, then, does scientific man obstinately refuse to be a poet? 
In the first place, as a scientist, he is absorbed in the relationships 
among the primitive objects of his perceptions. The perceptive act, 
as an experience in itself, is irrelevant (not unimportant, just ir- 
relevant). He is likely to regard the electronically recorded impulse 
from a photo-multiplier tube as a way of observing light superior 
to his own direct perceptions. Perceptions are assigned to classes, 
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become part of an imaginary construction, and cease to function as 
perceptions. Daffodils are a species of the genus Narcissus. They 
differ in certain particulars from other species of the genus, and 
in inconsequential details among themselves. It is the genetic and 
metabolic system that is interesting. What it means to see one or 
ten thousand is irrelevant. The relevant thing is to probe into the 
objective foundations of the experience beyond the realm of direct 
human perception. At this point it is relevant to make a micro- 
scope rather than a poem. 

At what point is it relevant to make a poem? It is precisely at 
the point where man begins to ask what it is that stirs him, what 
it is about the experience he works so hard to get that is meaning- 
ful in his own life, what it means to be sentient in so intricate a 
universe. Here is the difference between the scientific and the 
poetic statement. 

It is necessary and sufficient for the .scientific statement to 
express a relationship which is held to be valid among the partic- 
ulars or categories to which its terms refer. This is neither neces- 
sary nor sufficient for the poetic statement. The poetic statement 
must be something more, and at the same time it may be something 
else. The poetic statement must have something about its form 
and terms of expression which evokes a related human experience. 
The particulars of the statement need not be relevant to each other 
except as they are related in the human imagination. 

Daffodils may be said to dance in the breeze, or, more precisely 
it would seem, to oscillate erratically. Yet quite apart from other 
implications, and irrelevant though it is to the motion of daffodils, 
the term “dance” communicates a more distinct impression of the 
motion than “oscillate erratically.” This perhaps trivial example 
illustrates the fact that even scientific statements commonly require 
at least a modicum of poetic, or at least literary, elaboration for 
meaningful visualization. The notion of “particle” is essentially 
meaningless in the austere equations of nuclear physics, but phy- 
sicists constantly need this image to comprehend the atom, however 


imperfectly, in terms that have some relevance to human percep- 
tion. Still the scientist is primarily concerned with communicat- 
ing something meaningful about the thing perceived in terms that 
relate simply to the thing. To be poetry, the statement must also 
communicate an involvement with human experience. It must 
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resonate in some meaningful way with human awareness. The 
poet’s concern per se is primarily with communicating this latter 
class of relationship. 

The donations of science may widen the poet’s experience if 
he is of a mind to grasp them, but science is irrelevant to art (not 
unimportant, just irrelevant). It may function in art as a basic 
input, but it is irrelevant to the act of artistic synthesis. Poets 
don’t deal with stars. They deal with man’s responses to stars. 
If science happens to be part of a poet’s experience, he makes poems 
in which science functions; if not, he still makes poems, quite as 
good ones too. It is basically his own response to being alive in 
the universe that he probes. 

Somehow, when one says this, it is always taken to be a dero- 
gation of the artistic process, as though it restricted the artist to 
matters of emotion centered on himself. But the artist’s realm is 
as wide as the realm of human experience, which holds within it 
the experience of science, and, as the poet said, is the proper study 
of mankind. Shakespeare reveals very little of himself as an individ- 
ual in his profound probing into the human condition, nor does 
Milton in his grandiose projection of man’s image across the cos- 
mos. The self functions here as a delicate and powerful instrument 
against which the artist tests his intuitions of existence. The crea- 
tive use of this instrument involves a probing and cutting back into 
the self for a basic datum which can be just as hard to come by as 
the stellar spectra or the structure of the protein molecule. 

The artist's deepest apprehension of himself becomes his model 
against which to test his conceptions of God and man, and he 
becomes the most powerful revealer of man to himself. If he 
attaches cosmic significance to his conceptions, it involves a faith 
that something that is at the core of himself infuses all creation 
and gives his intuitions some power in the cosmos. It also involves 
another faith, perhaps less pardonable, which is the faith that the 
thing which he shares with the cosmos is accessible to the imagi- 
nation. 


The scientist, being also a man, may share such a feeling, but 
he finds his direct, human perceptions woefully inadequate to probe 
the secrets of the cosmos. Somehow to put much faith in revelation 
seems a little arrogant. He struggles mightily to keep the strength 
of his intuitions from functioning as a measure of the truth of his 
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concepts, having faith as a scientist only in how his concepts can 
measure up against things in the cosmos outside himself or any 
other man. The arrogance of the scientist comes in thinking his is 
the only discipline. 

Thus the basic datum for which the artist probes is exactly 
that human resonance with experience which the scientist seeks to 
escape or ignore, especially as it becomes enriched and elaborated 
by the metamorphoses of imagination, and connected up and woven 
into the fabric of human life. For it is the metamorphosis that 
colors the bare threads of phenomenological existence and fabri- 
cates the rich mantle of human awareness. It is the light that 
flashes on the inward eye which is the bliss of solitude. And then 
the scientist comes along and says, the hell with dancing with those 
daffodils, what about that light? 

Scientists as well as poets speak essentially in metaphors by 
which the bits and pieces of experience become part of a larger, or 
more general, or more integrated, or more intensified, or at any rate 
different form. Metaphors state relationships among certain partic- 
ulars, which implicitly or explicitly become symbols for categories. 
If the relationship has generality and validity, and the particulars 
relate to significant categories, then the metaphor reveals meanings 
that may far transcend the explicit particulars on which it was 
consciously based, or imply other relationships beyond the stated 
one. Thus the metaphor becomes the instrument of revelation for 
the creative imagination. But metaphors are always models, never 
full reality. Pushed beyond their relevance they are instruments 
of deception. It is this power of the metaphor to generate valid 
relationships, beyond the particulars on which it was based, which 
discriminates between creative imagination and idle fancy. 

In making his imaginary metamorphoses the scientist tries to 
insist that the terms of his metaphors be explicit abstractions and 
categories, not allusive or evocative details, and that they be stated 
in terms of formally defined symbols. The allusive, evocative quality 
of a metaphor depends on the implied relationships to human expe- 
rience among its forms and terms, which, as I have suggested, is 
the essence of poetic statement. Since this kind of relationship 
tends to drop out, or at least become incidental, as statements 
become more rigorously scientific, the scientific metaphor tends to 
become in essence a symbolic analogue. 
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The analogue depends for its intended meaning only on the 
formal relationships among its terms and on the formal corre- 
spondence of the terms to stated categories. It is a model for some 
part or function of a natural system. I would like to suggest that 
there is a continuous series running from pure poetic metaphor 
(perhaps the haiku would be an example), in which the meaning 
is almost entirely dependent on a resonance with human awareness, 
to the pure symbolic analogue (say a mathematical formulation of 
something like the phase rule), in which the meaning is entirely 
contained within the terms as formally defined. 

Where possible, then, the scientific metaphor approaches the 
analogue and tends to take the form of a mathematical expression. 
The mathematician, investigating pure systems of abstract relation- 
ships, provides much of the precise language of science. Para- 
doxically, of course, as the scientist labors relentlessly to reduce his 
metaphors to analogues, the analogues become his means of grasp- 
ing experience. They become resonant with his personal responses 
and begin to function poetically as his metaphors for the nature and 
meaning of reality and existence, 

It has been said that mathematics is the poetry of science, and 
what I have said suggests the sense in which this is true. Mathe- 
matics communicates with precision and clarity relationships of 
profound meaning and power. It is the ultimate in the elegant 
economy of relating form to function. Mathematics is aesthetic as 
a form of expression in something of the same way a well-designed 
suspension bridge can be aesthetic as a visual experience; and of 
course the two are not unrelated. There is a sense, however, in 
which mathematics is not poetry, and suspension bridges are not 
art, because there is a sense in which the aesthetics is irrelevant 
(not unimportant, just irrelevant). The elegance appears as a 
consequence of functional economy and power, not as a poetically 
chosen metaphor by which the power is generated; yet the creative 
process in mathematics commonly proceeds from an intuitive syn- 
thesis to logical analysis and verification. 


Of course a great deal of science is not fully susceptible to 


elegant mathematical expression—for example, my own science, 
geology. Mathematics of an elegant sort deals only with the most 
fundamental or most highly general relationships which subsume 
or override the complexities of nature, and are necessary for its 
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explication but not sufficient for it. More discursive, discontinu- 
ously structured modes of expression are necessary to deal with 
the complex natural systems which are built up out of these funda- 
mental relationships. If you see beauty and meaning in the variety 
and complexity of natural systems, you must abandon elegant 
austerity as the only criterion of beauty in your metaphors. Coal 
mines also display a close relationship of form to function, but are 
not notable for their elegance. If you tidied them up so you could 
make mathematical metaphors for them they would not be coal 
mines. Mathematicians and theoretical physicists may be the Ezra 
Pounds of science; the natural scientists are the Dostoevskis and the 
Conrads. 


The quality of aesthetic resonance may be irrelevant to the 
meaning or intention of the scientific statement, and yet aesthetic 
resonance is crucial to the functioning of the scientific imagination. 
This is implied in an obvious way by the kind of a scientist a man 
becomes. Are his interests abstract, conceptual, perhaps highly 


mathematical ? Or are they observational, experimental, involved 
with direct manipulation and experience? If he is a theoretician, 
is he concerned with the precise and elegant refinement of some 
conceptually defined and manageable field? Or is he drawn into 
sweeping, speculative hypotheses and first approximations, at- 
tempting to bring some order into vast domains of complex data? 
If he is an experimentalist, does he operate in the macrocosm or 
the microcosm? Does he deal descriptively with some large, com- 
plex body of subject matter? Or is he devoted to precise measure- 
ment and absolute control in some limited system? Does he deal 
with things like living organisms, the earth, or human behav- 
ior with which he has some direct communication? Or does he deal 
with things like electromagnetism and the atomic nucleus where 
his only connection is through instruments of awesome power or 
subtlety? All these styles of science are necessary for the explora- 
tion and explication of the cosmos. All have their rewards and 
challenges, yet it is not by mere chance or opportunity that a man 
seeks to fulfill his creative impulses in one or the other of these so 
vastly different modes. It is easy to draw parallels with the artist’s 
choice of medium, style, and subject matter. We see the meticu- 
lous craftsman, the rationalistic or impressionistic abstractionist, 
the builder of the massive and complex, or the master of elegant 
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simplicity, the pedantic, or the iconoclastic. For neither the scien- 
tist nor the artist is the choice really any choice at all. It is rooted 
in the core of personality and the whole enterprise is a kind of basic 
metaphor for a particular human being. 

These modes of science imply quite different psychic needs and 
satisfactions and correspondingly different aesthetic values, but 
through them runs a persistent aesthetic theme keyed to man’s 
need to grasp reality outside himself. Perhaps the quality which 
makes an imaginative man a scientist rather than a poet is a special 
need to get control of a reality independent of himself. Involved 
may be mistrust or fear of self, or perhaps more commonly just a 
kind of naive taking of the self for granted as though interior states 
aren't very important or reliable aspects of reality. Aesthetically 
it is as though we were trying to see nature through a dirty 
window pane. The most unaesthetic thing that we can see is our 
own reflection obscuring or distorting the real view. Not that the 
scientist is any less beguiled by his own image than other mortals. 
But to have nature continually undergoing distortion and obfusca- 


tion by man’s own shifting image as the point of perspective 
changes means that the window pane is dirty, and this is ugly. 


Nor does he appreciate the window richly stained in coruscating 
segments flooding the interior with mysteriously beautiful light. 
He distrusts illumination from within because he knows it heigh- 
tens internal reflections. It is the plain, flat light of day he wants, 
and the glass untinted, crystal clear, through which to look at 
nature. This is beauty, this clear, optically flat window pane; not 
for itself, but for the trueness of the view outside that it affords. 

But let us have no illusions that the scientist is set apart from 
other men by the pure, objective quality of his mind. On the con- 
trary, he is a man with a strong subjective need, but the need is to 
relate himself to a reality that is outside himself. Man’s window 
on the universe may be so stained by tradition that it effectively 
shuts him within a fixed pattern of light and dark, but if he can see 
out at all he does not simply sit staring vacantly at the passing 
scene. No man can escape the fact that he is basically more a 
hunting organism than a purely sensing organism. We find the 
things we look for, and overlook a good deal of the rest. It is by 
an interior illumination that we make our metamorphoses and form 
conceptions which are beautiful and true to ourselves; then we 
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probe and peer into nature, looking for the things we need to fulfill 
them. 

if we are curious and uneasy about our place in nature, and 
aesthetically disturbed by the spectre in the window pane, we keep 
trying to purge it from the scene. What we see then is in some 
sense what we look for, but only because to some extent it is there. 
If the image we project through the window is not matched by 
what we find outside, we find it ugly and disturbing. Because 
our projections seem to us to be intuitively necessary and true, to 
relinquish them in the light of something outside us can be truly 
painful. We are then faced with the aesthetic choice of rejecting 
either the scene outside or our interior image. If we believe in the 
beauty of clear windows, we must accept what they reflect upon 
ourselves, modify our projections, and compare them again with 
the scene outside. Each successive hard-won step attains a further 
sense of clarity and insight and a feeling of having transcended the 
spectre of man with all his limitations. Paradoxically again, in 
transcending the spectre of man, the image of man becomes magni- 
fied. This is the beauty of science. 

I seem now to have pushed my metaphor to the point where, 
in my terms, poets are men who like to look at reflections of them- 
selves in dirty windows, or perhaps meditate on ancient icons in 
the uncertain light of brief candles and stained glass. This may 
illustrate the pitfalls in metaphors, but I'll pursue it just a little 
further. Yes, it often seems to scientists that there is an element 
of truth in this distressing image of the literary mind. What the 
scientists may not fully grasp, and the real poet does, is that no 
man’s window can ever be completely clear. What each man sees 
is to some degree a reflection of himself. At least the poet meets 


his image face to face and becomes concerned, not just to wipe it 


out, but to discover how it interacts with what is on beyond. In 
this way the real poet gets an insight into the functioning of man 
in what man sees. He may then attain a clarity and objectivity no 
less rigorous and elegant than the purest scientific truth, and per- 
haps more meaningful to man. 

The matrix of experience in which we creatures are imbedded 
involves ourselves and things outside ourselves, and we belong to 
both categories because there is a sense in which we are things as 
well as selves. The behavioral sciences are faced with the problem 
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of dealing as a thing with the very non-thingness of the thing they 
deal with. (Perhaps a scientific jargon becomes necessary as a 
defense against poetry creeping in.) 

We are inescapably concerned with two genuinely different 
ways of grasping reality, poetically as a function of human re- 
sponse, scientifically as something independent of and subsuming 
the human response, Both senses of reality function to some degree 
in everybody, and indeed are necessary for a full awareness of the 
meaning in existence. The process of becoming aware is a constant 
dialectic between them. Perhaps the stable state is a kind of reso- 
nance between these polarities. Nevertheless, the polarities are 
strongly unbalanced in some individuals; and this is probably neces- 
sary for an exceptional poetic or scientific projection of the imag- 
ination. A stable state is one in which there is no spontaneous 
change. 

The choice between the polarities is not really a choice between 
an objective versus a subjective relationship to reality. Both are 
intensely subjective if they are intensely felt. It is pertinent to ask 
at this point why the creative tensions of the scientist seek de-hu- 
manized terms of reference and find resolution in categorical, 
abstract, arbitrarily defined statements of order. Is the whole enter- 
prise a metaphor for a neurotic denial of self? Is there a self- 
destructive wish involved in this search for meaning outside of self? 
Does “thing-orientation” become a means of denial or escape from 
the tensions of self-awareness? Is this choice of the scientific meta- 


phor as a means of finding reality subsumed by a curious guilt—a 
doubt about the reality, or at least the importance or relevance to 
reality, of self or self-awareness? The scientist is often suspected 


of this, or at least there is a kind of unverbalized uneasiness about 
it in the literary mind. I think the scientist is at least in danger 
of it, but art no less than science is a calculated risk, Science runs 
the risk of a neurotic denial of the reality of self-awareness; art, of 
a narcissistic insistence on the relevance to existence of self-aware- 
ness alone. 

Must we then avoid these dangers by steering a common-sense 
middle course between the Scylla against which the scientist can 
founder and the Charybdis that waits to draw the poet down? Do 
we reconcile science with art by persuading the scientist to cast his 
metaphors in common-sense terms that have some relevance to 
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human perceptions and sensibilities? Certainly not! If you did 
that you'd destroy the whole power and beauty of science. The 
beauty of science is in the elegance with which it escapes the bonds 
of common-sense. Common-sense makes sense only in terms of com- 


mon experience. Common-sense is ultimately bounded by the limi- 
tations of human experience and human perceptions, There is no 
metaphor in terms of human perceptions, and thus no intuition of 
the human heart, which will penetrate the atomic nucleus or the 
cosmic relationships of space and time. Ask the scientist to deal 
in common-sense metaphors and you ask him to abandon his adven- 
ture. Worse, you ask him to act in bad taste. Ask the poet to do 
the same thing and see what answer you get. The poet also escapes 
the bonds of common-sense, but he escapes by being a man with an 
uncommon perception of how it is to be a man. Let the scholars, 
the critics, and the “practical” men sail sensibly in well-charted 
channels. There'll be no new soundings on the chart if you don’t 
let the scientist grapple for his rock and the poet plumb his whirl- 
pool, 

Creative men, whether scientists or artists, share this in com- 
mon. They see and suffer from the tensions and insecurities in 
man’s grasp of reality. They are not content to gloss over this 
tension with banalities or resolve it in the wisdom of the past. 
They need to make a new projection of the imagination, a new 
metaphor for meaning and order in existence. Science and art deal 
with opposite polarities of existence, but both are real and necessary 
to us. There is no use pretending that the metaphors of one can 
be translated into the other without loss of meaning, The meta- 
phors of science may be alien and disturbing to the human heart; 
but they have taken the human imagination into the hearts of 
atoms, the living cell, and the outer fringes of the universe. Let 
us also allow that there is cold comfort in the light from stars. In 
the end it is the light that flashes on the inward eye which is the 
bliss of solitude. 


Yale University. 





THEODORE WEISS 


In our day the sciences by their myriad practical accomplish- 
ments seem to have the arts on the most ignominious—to many 
intellectuals, most ominous—run. Yet against that desperate sense 
of the artist’s apparent superannuation | would like to stress his 
very uselessness and his usefulness thereby; this uselessness, like 
his present frequent anonymity, especially as not a few of the scien- 
tific victories prove more and more Pyrrhic, may be advantageous, 
not to say necessary, to us all. 

For over a hundred years our boldest, most relevant poets, 
Blake, Hélderlin, Dickinson, Hopkins, have often, like some kind- 
red philosophers, lived in increasing privacy, strangely pure under- 
ground men, as though to say that in certain times the dichotomy 
between the visible, the materialistic as we normally know it, and 


the visionary, the real, must be wellnigh complete. Perhaps ages 


as extreme as ours by their basic tensions help major issues and us 
to basic definitions; perhaps they oblige some of us to take heroic 
stands. At this point | am reminded of Hélderlin’s declaring poetry 
“the most innocent of all crafts.” An exploration of this statement 
suggests that poetry is innocent in that it is preoccupied with its 
means, the intricate private life and capers of words, as though 
poetry had no ambitions or designs on anything beyond itself. As 
poetry was—and still is an attempt to recover—the language under 
or inside language, it is that which, disguises at last thrown off, 
frees words of their usual slavery, ennobles them in the strength 
of their own natures. Whatever the storm howling outside, like 
Odysseus, to all outward appearances an old beggar, with his swine- 
herd by the fire, recalling their long eventful pasts, these words, 
hitherto jostled in the grubbiness and hectics of daily life, are sud- 
denly persuaded to recognize the charm they together produce. 
Our age, by its life-and-death engrossment in the practical and by 
its very stalwart indifference to poetry—imagine, in a furious time 
like ours, grown men engaged in the frivolity of word-play!—has, 
ironically, driven its poets to a full exploration of this playfulness. 
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For the poet—never has it been more emphatically clear than 
now—is useless. But here the important next step takes place. 
By his uselessness he is free. Unattached in his work to any desire 
or particular course of action that will produce practical results 
(and I am not forgetting love poems), he is free to all objects, all 
courses, a state especially pertinent to a time in which everything 
seems convertible to use, to becoming a commodity. In our fear 
and hatred of the outside world and of change, we yearn to turn 
the world into human objects and properties, not beautiful but 
glossy and anonymous; and having discovered techniques to modi- 
fy nature, we cultivate our own frantic changing and emptiness: 
ironically enough, our world becomes more and more abstract. 
In the words of Wallace Stevens, “The greatest poverty is not to 
live/In a physical world . . .”; not to exercise the intense, immense 
pleasure of the senses. Inevitably therefore, and by our own doing, 
we long to leave the earth altogether. But by disavowing himself, 
the poet is available to the world in its abundance; he is caught up 
in the astonishing deeds the world and its objects every moment 
perform. 

So potent is the poet’s simple relish in the senses and the world 
that exercises and fulfills them that, as God is supposed to look after 
the least hair and each sparrow falling, a Keats can say, “. . . if a 
Sparrow come before my Window I take part in its existence and 
pick about the Gravel.” His Negative Capability allows such in- 
volvement, a“. . . being in uncertainties, doubts, without any irrit- 
able reaching after fact and reason, .. .” Actually I would prefer 
to call it the Positive Capability; Shakespeare’s complex, absorbed 
delight in an Iago affirms the world’s infinite fecundity. Job, Odys- 
seus, and their like with tenacious belief in their own integrity and 
the integrity of the world finally emerge through their trials to the 
greatest, most satisfying answers, namely, the world itself and the 
goods of that world. This discovery more times than not goes on 
privately. Who knows what incredible struggles Hélderlinlike may 
be transpiring right now in some hidden corner of our noisy world, 
desperately, necessarily so as the noise threatens to overwhelm us 
all. Like Menelaus clutching Proteis or Jacob grappling with his 
angel, such persistence results, not perhaps in a revealing of the 
antagonist’s name, but in a larger, deeper, wholer name for oneself 
as one fits into the world, revealed at last in its fundamental candor. 
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This revelation arrives even though—or, better, because—it em- 
bodies itself in monstrous creatures, their not only not being for 
man, but being against him, clearly accented. And Job, exposed 
to this truth, is reassured! 

In any case, such discovery must happen in language, the pur- 
est medium we own. The Old Testament has its God speak the 
world into being, a glowing, self-generating poem. But that is 
net all. After the world and man are made, God, having done His 
part, calls Adam to Him to undertake that most fateful mission, 
the final, precise—not to say Christian—naming of all the crea- 
tures. A confirming test of man, it is also a witnessing of his 
powers and a completing of the world; having taken the life-giving 
breath into his being, he must now particularize the creatures God 
has created, must give them the blessing of his human breath, a 
name. At last they become themselves. And perennially the poet 
has this task. For poetry as it redeems language is the lovely 
temple of the world; it enables every being, the largest and the 
small, to become a kindred inmate again, endows it with its own 
almost incredible distinction, A language of listening, a heighten- 
ed attention and expectation, poetry surprises things as it surprises 
itself mid-splendor. By means of it we are involved in a conversa- 
tion not wholly our own. A refreshment’s speech, the thirsty 
creatures come to drink of its waters and are astonished to see their 
faces shining in its stream. So in poetry’s magnetic field, by the 


genial vigor of its hospitality, gods, man, and all the rest triumph- 
antly meet. 


And exactly as the poet, in and through his medium, brings 
all that he is into play is the world well served. It is confrontation 
of this order, or rather suffusion of the human throughout all 
things, that I admire and hope for in art. Coleridge, comparing 
science and poetry as likely opposites, said: “The proper and imme- 
diate object of science is the acquirement, or communication, of 
truth; the proper and immediate object of poetry is the communi- 
cation of immediate pleasure.” This statement might seem to sug- 
gest that truth is not pleasurable and pleasure not true or necessary. 
More importantly, the word “immediate” should be stressed, the 
poet's tingling, sensuous engagement of his subject, himself, and 
his reader. A little later Coleridge does get closer with “It is that 
pleasurable emotion, that peculiar state and degree of excitement, 
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” 


which arises in the poet himself in the act of composition. 
What arises in the poet himself in creating, his human kindling and 
the relevancy of that act as a necessary dimension of the truth, is 
what absorbs us, 

An example by its extremism might be helpful. Lucretius, 
living in an age of wars and power politics, wished to free the race 
of superstition and fear, the torturous prison of circumstance and 
preconception. To do so he settled on the immortal atom as his 
hero, and at the same time through it concentrated exultantly on 
our mortality. The more he could prove that the world was not 
made for—or, for that matter, against—man, the more delighted 
he was, the more convinced that man, appreciating this fact, would 
realize that he was indeed free as he chose and made capital of what 
has to be. Existentialism, growing in part out of the scientific 
atmosphere of our age, does accept its premisses; namely, that man 
is not intrinsic, that in the objective scheme of things he is only one 
of many, and by his appetites and desires proved to be what he is— 
a sport. Thus it counsels a heroism of despair, a defiance in the 
face of intolerable facts. Lucretius already saw most of these facts, 
but then went the Existentialists one great step better; he gloried 
in the freedom the facts offered, freedom to live entirely now. In 
joyous awe before the universe, in a series of questions, resembling 
those the Voice out of the Whirlwind puts to Job, with similar 
results if with the opposite intention, Lucretius exclaims: 


. nature is free and uncontrolled by proud masters and runs the 
universe by herself without the aid of gods. For who—by the sacred 
hearts of the gods who pass their unruffled lives, their placid aeon, 
in calm and peace!—who can rule the sum total of the measureless? 
Who can hold in coercive hand the strong reins of the unfathomable? 
Who can spin all the firmaments alike and foment with the fires of 
ether all the fruitful earths? Who can be in all places at all times, 
ready to darken the clear sky with clouds and rock it with a thunder- 
clap—to launch bolts that may often wreck his own temples, or retire 
and spend his fury letting fly at deserts with that missile which often 
passes by the guilty and slays the innocent and blameless? 


In denial he is answered, as Job is in affirmation! Freeing his 
reader from the fear of masters, Lucretius exhorts him to a privacy 
and an anonymity that will enable him to enjoy undistractedly the 
fruits of the contemplative life, a renunciation so that he may be 
fulfilled. Then we come upon resources more than our own, re- 
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sources flowing through us like those of creativity and reality itself. 

And yet, quite apart from his mightily avowed intention, his 
would-be omnivorous objectivity, if one reads his work with the 
attention it deserves, he soon must see that what underlies all things 
in De Rerum Natura, what informs and animates Lucretius’ world, 
is not the atom, not the naked, underlying laws of things as they 
are, but Lucretius himself. As the world of the Odyssey is the true 
portrait of Odysseus, for his gifts and energies require such a 
complicated skein of scenes and adventures, an earth, heaven, and 
hell, to realize themselves in, so the appetite of Lucretius must be 
proving itself through the countless phenomena of the universe. One 
feels as Lucretius pushes on and on that the whole world is almost 
not enough to satisfy his ruthless need for delight. Thus his poem 
is helter-skelter full of identifications, realizations, embodiments. 
It is the magnet as Lucretius—--an epic tug of war appropriate to 
the Rome of his day and the very conditions he would dispel: 
Lucretius as the subtle, diligent mirror: the water | hurling out 
the radiant, fervid, intent gaze of Lucretius: the private life of all 
things, whether it be storm or wine or fragrance, he with his gusto 
and tenacity insinuates himself into. 

Many of Lucretius’ analogies we can hardly regard as “true” 
or observationally accurate, Yet by the vigor they disclose, the 
prodigious exertions and patternings of the imagination of a magni- 
ficent human being, we are more than satisfied; by delight we are 


enlarged and to undeniable human truths as he pays us the homage 
of showing us how much we can be. Nature in all its vastness, 
variety, and strangeness is simultaneously expanded and made inti- 
mate. This is the poet in the midst of the most triumphant praise 
—the truest act of creation—by his minutely studious and feeling- 
ful devotion to the universe’s amazing phenomena. 


In short, man in and through things and men, as well as man 
against things and even men, is what interests me. But by Lucre- 
tius’ time a crucial change had already set in. Homer seemed able 
to embrace the world, seemed capable of a naturalism so untroubled 
and profound it became super-natural; Lucretius, possessing a con- 
siderable share of this capacity, faltered on the human side. Homer 
saw as clearly as anyone the horrors of human existence, let alone 
the terrors of war, yet he saw them with an eye that could include 
them as it did storms and holocausts. Lucretius, though also a 
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kind of naturalist in the world, was, in Santayana’s phrase, “a 
humanist in ethics.” He recognized the war of the atoms as inher- 
ent in the structure of the universe, and was at tremendous pains 
to identify man with these atoms and the nature of things; yet 
his compassion, his very lively sympathy, was such that, con- 
tradicting himself, he had to strive with all his might to persuade 
man out of war and the competitive in general. Thus, he did admit 
that, on the side of suffering and superior consciousness, man is 
different. Lucretius could no longer at the critical moment exert 
to the full the affirmative capacity, the ability to say yes to all. One 
is tempted to suggest that, much as he loved energy, for the grief it 
often brings he seemed deficient before its marvelous, multiple 
shows in the human scene. But this dilemma, as we shall see, is 
what we would have. 

Finally, via such paradox and complexity we arrive at the use- 
fulness of the poet. By his self-sacrificing absorption in the world 
he saturates it with his view and being, humanizes it for those 
coming after, humanizes even if it be destruction he underscores. 
Lucretius, bent on accommodating us to the thought of death, as 
he delivers a rollcall of the noblest dead, far better men than we: 


. good king Ancus.... Even that King of Kings. ... Scipio, that 
thunderbolt of war. . . . the discoverers of truth and beauty. . . . the 
attendants of the Muses, among them Homer who in solitary glory bore 
the sceptre but has sunk into the same slumber as the rest. Demo- 
critus.... And the Master himself... Epicurus himself. ... And 
will you kick and protest against your sentence? 


as he reels out in ever more excited crescendo great name after 
great name, gives way to an infectious ecstasy. And this ecstasy 
in the face of the worst, out of the worst fully grappled with, 
makes life more exuberantly possible. 

In any case, the poet at his best is occupied with the funda- 


mental act of saying and seeing, seeing and saying. A single pro- 
cess consisting of two acts, it resembles God’s creation: He first 
said and then saw that it was good, as though He had made better 
than He planned; saw in the sense of enjoyment as well as saw to 
it in the sense that the poet employs his critical powers on his work 
after it has burst forth; for the poet, his work is a putting out of 
himself so that in that gesture he may discover who and what he is, 


and in that gesture alone. This double act in major art becomes so 
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pervasive, most important of all, so shaping by way of its words that 
it literally changes the world. Poetry may make nothing happen. 
Certainly that is one reason for our prizing it. Yet, in a further, 
deeper sense, through its very innocence poetry makes everything 
happen. For the great poet, blasting the glacier-like blocks of 
thought, blasting and melting the rigid idioms people huddle in, 
makes language—so people and their world—change. Indeed, art 
is one of the few ways we have of freeing ourselves from the rigor, 
the curse of time, the Calcutta black hole of history. 

Of course as we praise these poets in their all-engrossing 
labors, we must recognize the terrible price they frequently have 
to pay, their profound loneliness out of their anonymity as they 
observe the terrible games of the universe. Such a poet, though 
he be after the golden apples of the Hesperides, must bear the earth 
alone. Much as he may at first delight in such solitary seeing, 
imagine a new planet swum into one’s sight, especially if that 
blinding new star be the earth, and no one to share it with, no one 
able by his understanding to help the poet bear it. 

Beyond this loneliness exists the poet’s tormenting capacity 
for sympathy. I have mentioned the basic contradiction in Lucre- 
tius’ work. Quite apart from his announced subject, this con- 
tradiction is the real, fertilizing theme of his poem, the cleavage in 
him, the irresolution as he remarks and shares man’s anguish in 
being a child of this earth, an anguish all the more terrible for the 
delights, the lovelinesses, the fragilities it often expresses itself 
through; for the tender and the delicate by their very qualities, 
like the least flower momently holding in equipoise the torrent of 
summer, are often the most brilliant vehicles of the terrible. Hold- 
ing beauty in his hand, its vibrant creatures and objects, by his 
vision Lucretius sees simultaneously the vitality the atoms assure 
them—the marvelous war and drama going on inside them, so 
making them possible—and the chaos, the destructiveness, equally 
exultant in them. “With the voice of mourning mingles the cry 
that infants raise when their eyes open on the sunlit world.” The 
poet, even as he is a poet since he is a man, must be on the side of 
mortality. Homer already established it as an unbudgeable if, for 
him, serene fact through Odysseus in his choice of Penelope rather 


than Calypso. Only by being what we are, what our natures expect 
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of us, can we be more. Still the fearful price cannot be ignored. 
As Rilke says in his poem “The Spirit Ariel” of Prospero: 


Now he terrifies me, 
this man who’s duke again.—The way he draws 
the wire into his head, and hangs himself 
beside the other puppets, and henceforth 
begs mercy of the play! .... What epilogue 
of achieved mastery! Putting off, standing there 
with only one’s own strength: ‘which is most faint.’ 


As long as man is man no basic resolution is possible, nor is it desir- 
able. Man, so manly, so godly, acknowledging the former in his 
words, achieves some astonishing measure of the latter. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 





ART AND SYMBOL 
CARL R. HAUSMAN 


om ANCIENT QUARREL between philosophy and poetry presupposes 


that poetry as well as philosophy claims to express knowledge. If 
this assumption is correct, then poetry must refer in some way to 
the actual world, since to express knowledge is to disclose what is 
true of reality. Yet, if poetry does not refer to reality, then poetry 
does not express knowledge of the kind expressed by philosophy, 
and the quarrel either vanishes or takes on a different character. 

Today we discuss in our own special vocabulary the assumption 
underlying the quarrel between poetry and philosophy. We speak 
of propositions, implications, signs, icons, symbols, etc., in con- 
nection with fine art. But in so far as we dispute over the assump- 
tion at all, the central question remains: Does poetry or art reveal 
something which is also revealed by philosophy ? * 

I should like to consider the problem of knowledge and art by 
focusing on the question whether art is symbolic. In treating the 
problem in this way, | am assuming that, although truth or falsity 
cannot be ascribed to all symbols, all expressions which are true 
or false are symbolic in having reference of some sort to that of 
which they are true. Hence, the way in which knowledge is found 
in art can be examined in terms of the way in which art is or is not 
symbolic. This approach, I believe, has the advantage of including 
the issues raised by all attempts to interpret art as asserting truth 
in some special way.” 


' The term “art” will be used to refer to the fine arts as distinct from 
the useful arts. It is assumed that the issue in question involves art in 
general and is not confined to poetry in the narrow sense. It should also 
be pointed out that although some contemporary philosophers may argue 
that philosophy in the traditional sense is “nothing but poetry,” the issue 
concerning whether art expresses knowledge is still alive. 

* Views such as Parker's [The Principles of Aesthetics, (New York, 
1946) | or Hospers’ [Meaning and Truth in the Arts (Chapel Hill, 1946), and, 
more recently, “Implied Truths in Literature,” Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, XIX (1960), 37-46], that works of art express or imply meanings 
other than those expressed immediately in the work, fall under the concep- 
tion of art as symbol. Since meanings of whatever kind (depth or implied) 
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I shall first attempt to show that art is symbolic only if the 
term “symbol” is used in a special way peculiar to the nature of art. 
If my contention is correct, then a work of art cannot be true or 
expressive of knowledge in any ordinary sense of the words “truth” 
or “knowledge.” This conclusion is not original. Others, some 


of whom will be mentioned below, have insisted on the same point, 


only they have done so in different ways and for somewhat different 
purposes. 

After arguing that art is not symbolic in the usual sense, I 
should like to consider the consequences of this conclusion for the 
quarrel between philosophy and poetry. It will be pointed out that 
the quarrel does not vanish, but that it is transformed from a 
struggle between two human activities to a tension between two 
modes of being, each requiring recognition in a distinct kind of 
human experience. It would be a task far beyond the limits of this 
paper to explore fully this formulation of the quarrel. However, 
the general features of the dispute will be suggested. 

It should be made clear at the outset that the question to be 
treated does not concern whether works of art contain components 
which are symbols. It may be that configurations and colors in 
paintings, imagery and metaphor in poetry, or sound patterns in 
music, have symbolic reference: that is, the elements of a work of 
art considered in abstraction from the work may be informative in 
a manner similar to the way a proposition claims to inform us of a 
state of affairs. However, it is the entire work of art qua art, the 
work as a unified aesthetic whole, that I should like to consider.* 


have being to the extent that they are involved in a referential situation 

they are referred to by the work and they refer to what is meant—they and 
the work from which they are derived are symbolic. The special relevance 
of views like Parker's and Hospers’ to the issue under discussion will be 
mentioned again below. 

Monroe C. Beardsley, in Aesthetics: Problems in the Philosophy of 
Criticism (New York, 1958), pp. 400-437, argues that works of literature may 
contain individual expressions which are determinable as true or false. And, 
in connection with the problem of paraphrasing (pp. 432-37), he claims 
that an adequate paraphrase can be given for a poem. The paraphrase, he 
says, states the cognitive meaning of the poem. It is important to notice, 
however, that Beardsley admits that assertions and paraphrases determined 
in connection with works of literature are abstractions. As such, they are 
not adequate expressions of the total meaning of the work. Indeed, in so far 
as they are taken out of the context of the work, they are non-aesthetic. This 
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It is also true that works of art may be persuasive in regard to 
moral, political, or religious experience. To regard art this way, 
as is shown in Plato, is to take art seriously as a cultural force. But 
in so far as the moralistic view of art ignores the autonomy of the 
aesthetic object, it fails to take art seriously qua art. The influence 
one activity may have over the other activities does not determine 
whether the influential activity is artistic. And what is to be said 
of art as symbolic applies to the moral interpretation, or to any 
view which focuses on the extra-aesthetic function of art. 

Three interpretations of the concept of the “symbol” will be 
stated. Each interpretation will be examined for its appropriate- 
ness as applied to art. In this connection, | shall be concerned 
especially with whether each view of the symbol is adequate to art 
considered as the product of creative activity. 

One conception of the symbol—the interpretation of the sym- 
bol perhaps most widely held today—may be called semiotic.“ On 
this view, the symbol functions as an artificial sign or construct 
that signifies or denotes something. According to Langer, a sym- 
bol means directly a conception and means indirectly, through a 
conception, an object external to the symbol. The symbol, then, 
is transparent; that is, its function is to refer beyond itself to its 
meaning, And since the symbol is transparent, it is trivial in rela- 
tion to that which it signifies: its function is such that it is sub- 
sidiary to, and should not detract from, its reference. If a proper 
name, for instance, were to arrest attention by virtue of its sound 
qualities, it would inhibit the mind’s attending to the person 
named. Further, since a semiotic symbol refers to something other 
than itself, it can be substituted for by other objects or expressions: 
hence, the symbol is translatable. Finally, since the symbol can be 
replaced by proper substitutes, its object is known independently 


admission is crucial, for it indicates that the problem of wisdom or truth in 
art has not been solved. What remains to be answered is the question 
whether the work of art as a whole and qua art expresses wisdom or truth 
—whether the work as an aesthetic object refers to the actual world. And we 
want to know further just how the non-aesthetic abstractions contribute to 
the total meaning, the aesthetic character of the object. 

* For the description of the semiotic symbol presented here, I am 
indebted to the analysis of “symbol” in Susanne K. Langer’s Philosophy in 
a New Key: A Study in the Symbolism of Reason, Rite, and Art (Cambridge, 
1942), pp. 53-78. 
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of the symbol. The thing denoted must be recognizable without 
reference to the symbol, for the thing denoted does not derive 
meaning from the symbol, but the symbol acquires its meaning 
from that which it means. The referent does not require the sym- 
bol in order to be what it is. But the symbol requires its object of 
reference in order to be what it is—a symbol. 

Since this interpretation of the symbol does least justice to 
art, | shall deal with it rather briefly. It is clear that a work of art, 
qua art, does not function symbolically in the first semiotic sense. 
Three consequences, which seem to me to be unacceptable, follow 
from this interpretation. First, if a work of art were simply a 
semiotic symbol, art could not be distinguished from other forms of 
expressions or discourse such as science or common prose. For art 
would function just as do other kinds of linguistic systems which 
consist in semiotic signs ordered so as to signify referents and 
inform the interpreter of those referents. If works of art were 
simply semiotic symbols, then they would have the same sort of 
informative character as philosophy, and the quarrel between 
philosophy and poetry would be meaningless. The dispute itself 
assumes that there is a difference in kind between philosophy and 
poetry in regard to the manner in which they express knowledge, 
or, in terms of this discussion, the manner in which they are 
symbolic. 

It should be added here that I am assuming there is no other 
expression or object, as there is for a semiotic symbol, which can 
be substituted for a work of art. Thus neither a paraphrase of a 
poem, nor a translation of a poem in another language, is adequate 
to a full interpretation of the original. Nor can an elucidation of 
“implied” meanings or “depth” meanings do full justice to the 
significance of a work of art.” Although this assumption is not the 


* The conception that art contains “suggested” or “implied” depth 
meanings raises some difficult problems. If the work of art “implies” a 
meaning, it may be either the antecedent or the consequent of an implication. 
If the work is the antecedent, then the denial—by a critic, for instance—of 
the consequent meaning claimed for the work implies the denial of the 
antecedent work of art. But this interpretation is absurd. One surely may 
disagree with a claim that a given “implied” meaning, or that “implied” 
meanings in general, “follow” from a work of art without intending to deny 
that the work as a whole has any meaning or is in some way false. On the 
other hand, one might insist that the notion of “implies” has a special sense 
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kind which can be “proven” or established in the manner of a scien- 
tific hypothesis, it is a widely accepted thesis. And it is not merely 
an arbitrary postulate. It is, | believe, a claim which can be tested 
by close inspection of individual works of art. Acquaintance with 
art reveals a complexity and a richness of meanings which are in- 
separable from the concrete and sensuous constituents that make 
up aesthetic objects. And the richness and concreteness of the 
presentation of meanings in art defies translation or paraphrase.’ 

The second consequence has to do with the creative aspect of 
art. If works of art were semiotic symbols, the artist could not be 
genuinely creative of anything considered new, since a work of art 
would refer to something existing regardless of whether or not the 
work of art existed. The work would be a document or imitation 
of something known independently of the artist’s work. 

The third objection is related to the transparency of the semi- 
otic symbol. Ifa symbol is transparent and thus trivial in relation 
to its meaning, if it succeeds in performing its symbolic function 
to the extent that it does not command attention and is not distract- 
ing in relation to the object of its reference, then it fails to function 
as does a work of art. A work of art is precisely what the trans- 
parent symbol is not. A work of art does arrest attention; and 
its meaning is grasped just to the extent that it succeeds in com- 
manding and holding our interest. If it were to lead attention 
beyond it, it would, like a semiotic symbol, be trivial. 


and is related as consequent to an antecedent meaning. The work, then, 
would be the necessary condition of the meaning. This interpretation seems 
to be more adequate to the nature of art. To deny the consequent, the work 
of art, would be to deny the meaning. Hence, the meaning would seem to 
be unique to the work to the extent that it could not “be” without the exist- 
ence of the work. Yet, on this view, the work and the meaning are not 
identical. The work of art could have reality without the meaning; and 
it could have meanings independently of the antecedent meaning. Thus its 
significance need not be exhausted by the “implied” meaning. 

It is important to notice that since the term “meaning” here may 
be taken as “referend,” its use might be subject to criticism. For to claim 
that a referend is inseparable from that which discloses it is to introduce the 
puzzling notion of self-reference. However, the term “meaning” is taken 
here to apply not to referends external to the work of art, but to extra- 
sensuous and extra-formal “significance” apprehended only in the context 
of sensuous and formal traits. Reasons for retaining this term will be sug- 
gested below in the discussion of the reasons many writers favor the inter- 
pretation of art as symbolic. 
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The second interpretation which I shall consider is that of 
C. G. Jung.” Jung distinguishes between the semiotic and what 
he considers the proper concept of symbol. He thus rejects the 
semiotic conception and sets forth a view of the symbol intended to 
conform to his theory of the symbolic transformation of uncon- 
scious and conscious experience through self-understanding, The 
symbol, Jung says, is the best possible expression of a relatively 
unknown fact. No other formulation can as clearly and character- 
istically represent the meaning. In the event that an explanation is 
found and substituted for a symbol, that symbol ceases to be “liv- 
ing,” and is “dead.” * Hence, a living symbol transcends the status 
quo in knowledge. An Early Christian drawing of a fish, for 
example, in Jung’s view, could not be a symbol, since its meaning 
is just as adequately, or more adequately, expressed by the word 
“Christ.” Moreover, a picture of a fish can just as adequately 
mean other things than what is meant by “Christ.” However, if 
the Cross, to cite Jung’s example, is interpreted as meaning some- 
thing transcendent, a meaning which cannot be explained or made 
comprehensible, but can only be known by the Cross, then it is a 
genuine symbol. And so long as no substitute symbol or explanation 
is discovered for the incomprehensible meaning, the Cross remains 
a living symbol. 

Whether or not an expression functions symbolically, Jung 
says, depends in part on the consciousness attending the expression. 
Only a mind open to hidden meaning is capable of recognizing an 
expression as a symbol. However, symbolic function is not wholly 
subjective, for there are “spontaneous” products which by nature 
are totally meaningless unless they are interpreted as expressing the 
incomprehensible. These do not depend exclusively for their sym- 
bolic character on the attitude of an observer. Spontaneous sym- 
bels demand to be interpreted symbolically, for they arrest atten- 
tion and call forth the attempt to interpret them. 

A living symbol whose symbolic function is known to a group 
of men rather than an individual must contain something common 
to the group: something “so primitive that its omnipresence stands 


’ C. G. Jung, Psychological Types, trans. H. Godwin Baynes, M.B., 
B.C. Cantab. (London and New York, 1923), pp. 601-610. 
* Ibid., pp. 601-602. 
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beyond all doubt.” Thus a social symbol “shapes and formulates 
an essential unconscious factor.”” The source of this unconscious 
factor lies in the deepest layer of the unconscious. It is released by 
the symbol-creator when a conflict between a highly developed 
conscious attitude and an opposing unconscious psychic state is 
resolved. “Through the activity of the unconscious, a content is’ 
unearthed which is constellated by thesis and antithesis in equal 
measure....°"° This content mediates and satisfies the opposing 
states and is espoused by the ego of the symbol-creator. 

Jung’s interpretation does more justice to art than does the 
concept of the semiotic symbol. The Jungian symbol is like art in 
representing its meanings exclusively—in being the unique expres- 


sion of its object and thus disclosing something which is not known 
independently of the symbol. It transcends what is known prior 


to its construction, Its meaning is recognized only by a special 
mode of consciousness, the symbolic attitude, just as the meaning 
of a work of art is manifest only to consciousness in the aesthetic 
attitude. And the Jungian symbol, if spontaneous, averts attention 
and demands interpretation. However, there are several difficulties 
in Jung’s view. First, although the Jungian symbol means some- 
thing represented only by the symbol itself, it does refer to 
something other than itself. The meaning of the symbol is not 
presented directly within the symbol. Thus a Jungian symbol 
could function as a philosophical or a religious expression; and 
any psychological phenomenon may be interpreted as a symbol. 
Indeed, Jung says that scientific theories are symbolic in so far as 
they are hypothetical and involve anticipations of facts “still essen- 


11 


tially unknown. Thus, as in the case of the semiotic sym- 
bol, Jung’s concept does not provide an interpretation that yields 
a distinction between art and non-art. 

A second objection concerns Jung's belief that the meaning of 
the symbol is relatively unknown, To the extent that it is known, 
other expressions can be substituted for it, and it turns into a 
“dead” symbol. A work of art, however, though it has no substi- 
tute (a paraphrase or explanation does not exhaust its significance) , 


* Ibid.., p- 605. 
'* Ibid., p. 608. 
" Ibid., p. 603. 
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does not cease to “live” when its meaning is made clearer. An 
observer in aesthetic contemplation, perhaps following a critical 
analysis, can gradually elicit and clarify the significance of a work 
of art without thereby discovering a substitute for the work in 
another product or in a paraphrase. Indeed, clarification of a work 
of art can be approached, in part, by means of paraphrases, inter- 
pretations, and analyses, and as the work becomes clearer, it gains 
“life.” A good analysis or interpretation of Oedipus Rex does not 
“deaden” Sophocles’ drama, A work of art is “dead” only if it 
does not function as art at all. Thus, if there were a substitute 
expression for an object which is called a work of art, the work 
would not therefore cease to be “living,” nor would it cease to be 
art, but rather it would not have been art in the first place. 

It should be observed that the point of this argument is not to 
prove that there are no substitute expressions for works of art. 
1 am assuming that there are none, just as Jung does for the “liv- 
ing” symbol. The point is this: granted the view that there are no 
substitute expressions, the relation of art to its significance is differ- 
ent from the relation of Jung’s symbol to its meaning. Flor Jung, 
the meaning of the symbol is in principle knowable by means other 
than the symbol. And to know it by these means is to “deaden” 
the symbol. I am saying that meaning presented in art is not 
knowable outside the work of art, yet this “meaning” can be made 
clearer—though it is not thereby substitutable—by unaesthetic 
means without “deadening” the work. 

Finally, Jung’s theory of the genetic factors and their relation 
to the structure of the symbol either does not do full justice to an 
interpretation of the artist as genuinely creative, or it does not 
explain the origin of aesthetic novelty. For the content of the un- 
conscious which in the symbol mediates psychic conflict exists prior 
to the construction of the symbol. This content merges with fac- 
tors already given consciously and unconsciously. The synthesis 


is accomplished if the mediating unconscious factor is “superior” 


to the opposed psychic factors. The synthesis is for Jung a “new” 
product that transcends prior experience. But if the unconscious 
factor is given in the unconscious before the symbol is constructed, 
and if the synthesis can be traced without remainder to it and the 
contents of the two conflicting psychic states, then the “newness” 
disappears, It might be countered that the mediating factor is 
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unformed and potential when given; thus the “newness” is real 
in that it is the actualizing of something that has being only poten- 
tially prior to the creative act. But if the synthesizing unconscious 
material is potential, the problem remains of showing how form— 
aesthetic form in the case of art—comes into being as the potential 
content resolves the conflict. Further, if genuine novelty occurs 
in the synthesis, then the source of what is new in the product does 
not lie completely in the factors mentioned in order to explain the 
construction of the symbol. And the origin of the novelty in rela- 
tion to the construction of the symbol is still a mystery. 

The third interpretation of the symbol to be considered is ade- 
quate to the nature of art. But it is adequate by virtue of special 
qualifications which distinguish it from the semiotic and the Jung- 
ian concepts of the symbol. There are various terms which may 
be used to specify these qualifications: a work of art may be called, 
for example, a “presentational symbol,” a “symbol which refers to 
itself”; or it may be called a “constitutive symbol.” ’* I should like 
to describe briefly what qualifications are involved in the conception 
of a work of art as a constitutive symbol. 

In contrast to the semiotic symbol, the constitutive symbol 
does not “stand for” something known independently of itself. It 


is a creative synthesis of a kind of experience which, before the syn- 


thesis, lacks aesthetic order. Whatever order experience may have 
before it is selected as matter for the constructive process is order 
which is transformed as it is subjected to aesthetic determination 
and becomes part of the substance of the product. 


And because the finished product is an ordered whole it is endowed 

with significance, not in the sense that it stands for something else, 

but in the sense that it stands for itself, that in itself is [sic] has the 

order, coherence, self-sufficiency and interrelatedness that are the essen- 

tial marks of an object that can be grasped by the mind, in the sense 

that it does not contain opacities or radical puzzles.'* 

‘** The concept of art as constitutive symbol is discussed by Eliseo Vivas 
in “The Substance of Women in Love,” The Sewanee Review, LXV1 (1958), 
pp. 596-601. Other discussions and comments by Vivas concerning the 
sense in which art is symbolic may be found in Creation and Discovery 
(New York, 1955), especially pp. 107 and 171. The essay, “The Object of 
the Poem,” Creation and Discovery, pp. 129-143 [also published in The 
Review of Metaphysics, VIL (1953), pp. 19-35], is particularly relevant for 
this problem. 

'* Eliseo Vivas, “The Substance of Women in Love,” p. 597. 
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Thus the constitutive symbol is meaningful even though its mean- 
ing is not external to it. It is meaningful in that it can be grasped 
as an aesthetically ordered whole, a whole with “the essential 
aesthetic traits—unity in variety or organic unity, self-sufficiency 
and the others.” “Its meaning is immanent, for it is inseparable 
from the substance of the symbol and is not discoverable outside 
itself. The constitutive symbol, then, is autonomous. Hence, art 
can be considered symbolic only if the concept of the symbol is 
qualified in such a way that the usual sense of the term “symbol” 
is abandoned. 

It must be observed that this interpretation does not serve as a 
solution to the problem of precisely how art can have meaning 


which is in some way distinguishable, if not separable, from the 
form of the work of art. Like Bradley’s well-known argument for 
the distinction between “subject” and “substance,” the conception 


of the constitutive symbol serves as a characterization of the aesthet- 
ic object, but it neither constitutes an explanation of how aesthetic 
meaning comes into being nor how aesthetic meaning can be con- 
strued as intelligible without reference to something universal, 
repeatable, and thus which is external to and independent of the 
work itself. How the work of art, as art, contains its meaning 
constitutively remains a puzzle. Yet, if the autonomy of art is to 
be maintained without recourse to a complete denial of extra-formal 
significance, the view that aesthetic meaning is immanent cannot 
be surrendered. 

If it is true that art can be called symbolic only on a peculiar 
interpretation of “symbol,” it may be asked why writers who rec- 
ognize the autonomy of art have chosen this term in connection 
with art. The reason they have, I believe, is like the reason for 
which writers (who have not insisted on the autonomy of art) 
have interpreted art as significant of an independent reality. And 
this reason was indicated above when it was suggested that the 
autonomy of art cannot be maintained unless one assumes either a 
complete formalism (an art for art’s sake) or a view of aesthetic 
meaning as immanent. The theory that art is pure form, lacking 
in cognitive or emotional content and totally irrelevant to life, is 


* Ibid., p. 598. 
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most nearly approached by Clive Bell.’ Yet even Bell transcends 
the purist interpretation in that he characterizes art as “significant 
form.” And although, for Bell, the “significance” of form does 
not lie in the emotions of life, the “significance” nevertheless lies 
in emotion—aesthetic emotion—which in some respects must re- 
semble life; otherwise, the term “emotion” would be no more 
appropriate to art than “intellect” or any other term, Thus works 
of art must have a characteristic which somehow transcends purely 
formal properties and which thus gives extra-formal import to the 
form. It is recognition of this import or character emanating from 
form that leads to the objections of non-formalists. And it is the 
recognition that works of art somehow “say” something, that they 
are persuasive and laden with value, which leads to claims that art 
is imitation, or semiotically symbolic, or constitutively symbolic. 
It seems that unless art is expressive in some way, referentially or 
immanently, art is trivial, vacuous, and innocuous. 

In spite of the opacity of the art object, the interpretation of 
art as symbolic is grounded on an experience with individual works 
of art. Those works—or at least most of them—which stand out 
as masterpieces in the history of art do give the appearance of con- 
veying serious and profound insight into the world. And even 
though the insights, say, of Dostoevsky and Henry James, Holbein 
and Rembrandt, or Mozart and Wagner, cannot be thought of as 
ideas competing with or substantiating one another, each, in its 
own way, does seem to be convincing. Hence the tendency to 
interpret art as symbolic in a special sense is the result of the desire 
to call attention to a super-formal character of art and, at the same 
time, to insist on the uniqueness of this character and on the auton- 
omy of art. 

What is crucial in the view I want to insist on, then, is that 
the meaning of any given work of art is unique to that work. The 
uniqueness of meaning precludes the possibility of any translation 
or statement of the meaning. The meaning must be grasped with- 
in and only within the aesthetic object." And to attempt to relate 


‘** Clive Bell, Art (New York, 1914). 

‘* It is surprising that many writers who agree with this view interpret 
aesthetic meaning as extra-aesthetic in reference. Dorothy Walsh, for 
example, contends that art is symbolic in an opaque way, as a sensuous 
presentation the qualities of which demand attention for their own sake. 
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art to any aspect of the world which is knowable through non- 
aesthetic expression is to surrender or to fail to take seriously the 
view that the meaning of art is immanent and that art is auton- 
omous. 


What, then, can be said of the quarrel between art and philos- 
ophy? Art and philosophy appear to be two totally different enter- 
prises. Art, qua art, seems to say nothing about the world; it has 
meaning, but that meaning is distinctively aesthetic and unique. 
As such, art does not provide knowledge. Philosophy, by contrast, 
expresses meanings that are relevant to the world. It provides an 
account of reality; and it may therefore provide knowledge. 

As has already been suggested, works of art may be regarded 
not only as autonomous wholes or constitutive symbols, but also 
as expressions performing a non-aesthetic function, referring to 
something beyond themselves. In this respect, they may compete 
with philosophical theories in making assertions about reality. But 
our concern here is with the possibility of a quarrel between philos- 
ophy and art conceived of aesthetically, qua art. It is with this 
conception in mind that I should like to consider the sense in which 
the quarrel is not settled. 

If it is true that art is symbolic only constitutively, then the 
quarrel is one concerning not the degree or kind of knowledge 
conveyed, but is one concerning the demands for attention made by 
objects having two ways of being. On the one hand, the object of 
philosophical experience—a reality characterizable in terms of dis- 
crete, repeatable components and having being independently of 
philosophical knowledge—calls for recognition. On the other 
hand, the object of aesthetic experience—a reality consisting in 
organically related, non-discrete constituents and having being 


{“The Cognitive Content of Art,” Philosophical Review, LII (1943), 433- 
451.] Yet she also argues that art has meaning by virtue of resemblance 
to a possibility, a possible actuality. On her view, then, the difference 
between art and non-aesthetic discourse lies in the kind of reality symbolized. 
But in the activity of specifying this reality, she has shown that language 
other than the aesthetic, namely, philosophic, is adequate to informing us 
of what art means. Moreover, in saying that art refers to possibilities, she 
implies that the meaning of art does have relation to actual reality. By 
what criterion can we grasp a meaning as a possibility except by understand- 
ing it in relation to what is—in relation to actuality? 
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within the sensuous presentation of the aesthetic artifact—consti- 
tutes a lure directing attention away from reality as cognized by 
philosophy. 

There are several reasons why the aesthetic object competes 
with the philosophical object. These reasons have to do with 
certain traits which are necessary—though perhaps not sufficient— 
conditions for a work to have being as art, as an aesthetic object. 
That is to say, there are characteristics without which an object 
would not be aesthetic, but which alone may not be sufficient to 
guarantee that the object is aesthetic. The traits are: autonomy, 
uniqueness or individuality, and created character, There may be 
other necessary characteristics. But I am concerned only with the 
three mentioned here, since I believe these to be sufficient to cause 
the aesthetic object to compete with the philosophical object. 

Since each work of art is autonomous and unique in respect 
to its immanent meanings, it can be conceived of as an instance 
of autonomy and of individuality as manifest in reality external to 
and independent of the aesthetic object. The work of art has being 
and is a dimension of reality because, among other reasons, it 
exhibits traits which are also found outside art. Further, each 
work of art is purposively composed so that (if it is successful as 
art) its elements are welded into a unique, autonomous whole; it 
is contrived and marked as the product of human creativity. Hence, 
its manifestation of autonomy and uniqueness is intensified. In- 
deed, a work of art, as a created object, is an enactment of auton- 
omy and individuality, And, as such, a work of art calls attention 
to these features of reality in a more vivid way than does philos- 
ophy. 

The way of being of art, then, conflicts with philosophic 
thought in that art exhibits, in their most intensified form, three 
traits of reality. These features constitute subject matter involving 
some of the most difficult problems faced by the philosopher, the 
problems of individuation, creativity, and self-determination. And 
in so far as art reveals these phenomena, it exhibits for immediate 
apprehension what philosophy must grasp through transparent 
symbols. 

Moreover, art realizes individuality and autonomy by bringing 
into unity meanings and values, many of which are subject to 


philosophical speculation. The conception of moira as a principle 
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of necessity governing human fortune, for example, can in phil- 
osophy be referred to, inquired about, or contemplated in relation 
to other concepts about the world. But when the notion of moira 
is included as an element in a Greek tragedy, it is, in A. C. Bradley's 
terms, transformed into the “substance” of the drama and thus is 
merged with innumerable other ideas and qualities—nuances of 
character, diction, development of plot, etc. And, when fused with 
other elements in the art object, the transformed philosophical idea 
constitutes a part of the full impact of the autonomous whole 
which, in turn, enhances the idea as it exists abstracted from the 
work, by giving it individual determination within the resultant 
unity. Thus, to the extent that aesthetic components are discri- 
minated and also apprehended as synthesized, the specification of 
the components in a created, concrete, and sensuous object dis- 
closes autonomy and individuality in an immediate lucidity. 


If philosophy has legitimate cause to quarrel with poetry or 
art, it does so not because art endangers the attempt of philosophy 
to achieve a comprehension of reality as revealed through a system 
of semiotic symbols, but because it threatens to usurp the role of 
philosophy in calling attention to significant features of reality as 


they are manifest in the aesthetic way of being. In exhibiting these 
features transformed and merged so that they constitute an object 
which enacts three of the most fundamental phenomena of reality 
—autonomy, individuality, and creativity—art may indeed conflict 
with philosophy. It makes vivid something which is of vital 
importance for philosophy to understand. And even though its 
meanings are immanent—aesthetically significant only in an auton- 
omous, opaque, constitutive symbol—those meanings are presented 
for what they are concretely, in a sensuous medium that lends itself 
to luring attention away from the transparency of philosophical 
language, It is no wonder that Plato felt both the charms and 
dangers of poetry. 

In this paper | have attempted to show that art can be inter- 
preted as symbolic only if the concept of the symbol is drastically 
modified so as to do justice to the nature of art. Unless the symbol 
presents its meanings as immanent constituents of an autonomous, 
created whole, it does not function in the manner of a work of art. 
I have also argued that if the quarrel between philosophy and poetry 
or art depends upon the assumption that art is in some sense sym- 
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bolic, the manner in which art must be construed as symbolic affects 
the form of the quarrel. Philosophy and art are at odds to the 
extent that one attracts attention away from the other. Art may 
lure attention from philosophy by virtue of the concrete enacting 
of autonomy, individuality, and creativity, in a completely deter- 
minate presentation of meanings which, in abstraction, may them- 
selves be objects of philosophical contemplation. Philosophy may 
lure attention from art by virtue of its interest in bringing reason 
into contact, through a transparent medium, with autonomy, indi- 
viduality, and creativity. Art can only exhibit these phenomena 
for immediate apprehension. 

Kansas State University. 





CRITICAL STUDIES 
ARISTOTLE’S PHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY 
ELLEN S. HARING 


Aristotle’s System of the Physical World’ is an admirable and 
valuable book. Thorough, deft, fair, sympathetic, and readable, 
it is a treatment of the main lines of thought in the Physics, De 
Caelo, De Generatione et Corruptione, and Meteorologica. It is 
usefully indexed as to passages, authors, and topics; and the foot- 
notes include interesting bibliographical data, particularly about 
publications since 1945.*, The book concentrates on Aristotle’s 
problems and solutions, relating his theories to his predecessors’ 
wherever the procedure is apt to be illuminating. Historical and 
philological considerations are evident, but they are all helpful, 
and do not intrude between the philosophically oriented reader and 
the subject; the apparatus of scholarly research is kept well under 
control. 


Professor Solmsen’s interpretation is orthodox; his compre- 
hensive account builds on recent more specialized studies, including 
his own, and those of Jaeger, Ross, and Cherniss. If in some ways 


the book contains no large surprises, it nevertheless makes a major 
contribution by its treatment of Plato. The author has skillfully 
disengaged Plato’s observations about nature from the customary 
ethical, epistemic, or, as the case may be, metaphysical contexts. 
He demonstrates that Plato was toward the end of his career a more 
serious investigator of physical phenomena than is commonly sup- 
posed. Moreover, at almost every turn he finds Platonic precedents 
for Aristotle’s thinking in this field. He does not detract from 
Aristotle’s originality, but illumines it, and Plato’s as well.’ 


' Friedrich Solmsen, Aristotle’s System of the Physical World: A Com- 
parison With His Predecessors; XXXIII in Cornell Studies In Classical Phil- 
ology (Cornell University Press, 1960; 468 pp.). 

? A minor misprint is on p. 49, line 13; and the reference to De Gene- 
ratione in note 51 on page 121 should be “319 a 29.” 

* Professor Solmsen’s own summation is felicitous: “The legacies of 
previous thinkers and Aristotle’s new contributions have been fused in a 
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Nearly any reader of Plato would be prepared to admit that 
the dialogues contain references to natural events. What Pro- 
fessor Solmsen shows is something much more arresting and 
detailed. Plato—and, we are to infer, the rest of the Academy— 
was philosophically attentive to movement and to becoming 
(yéveots). He sought to determine their character, kinds, and 
causes. Thus, after Parmenides and the later pre-Socratics had 
denied its reality, Plato led the way for Aristotle in recognizing 
genesis as a fact. Plato also seems to have been the first philos- 
opher to see time as a topic worthy of investigation. He came very 
close to an explicit aflirmation of the eternity of the Cosmos and 
to a denial of the older notion that cosmic order must evolve from 
disorder. Aristotle’s concept “nature,” “the principle of movement 
and rest,” is in part analogous to Plato’s “world soul.” When 
Aristotle argues in Physics VIII for the existence of an unmoved 
mover, every step but the last involves a Platonic concept.“ The 
series “together,” “apart,” etc., on through “contiguous” and 
‘ continuous,” occurs—except for its first and final terms—in the 
Parmenides. There is even an anticipation, in the Timaeus, of 
“natural” and “violent” movement. 


The publication of Aristotle's System provides an opportunity 


to reconsider various issues. Some will now be discussed here. 
One is the problem of how accurately and how justly Aristotle 
treated his predecessors. In my opinion Professor Solmsen treats 
this question wisely, first by not explicitly raising it, second by 
showing upon occasion that Aristotle’s “errors” were not precisely 


fashion which would thoroughly satisfy his own requirements for a true 
mixture. The individual ingredients are still ‘potentially’ present but can- 
not ‘actually’ be separated from one another. There should be no doubt 
that the Platonic component prevails; for not only does Aristotle share some 
basic convictions with Plato (e.g., with regard to the nature of the Cosmos) 
but also he owes to him many of his methodical devices and logical distinc- 
tions, and there is every probability that he developed his capacity for 
fashioning new conceptual instruments while he was a member of the 
Academy and partook in its debates.” (p. 444) 

* Ibid., 222 ff. The analysis of Aristotle’s reasoning in this instance 
is particularly interesting because even some sequences of ideas and several 
of the oddities in the argument seem to be due to the operation of Platonic 
conceptions 
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errors, and thirdly by not holding ancient Greeks to later standards 
of scholarly etiquette. As far as the errors are concerned, Ari- 
stotle’s chief defect seems to have been an understandable proneness 
to formulate alien theories in terms of his own position.’ It is bad 
history to say, for example, that Plato identifies matter with space; 
but Aristotle was a philosopher, working out his theories by what- 
ever means offered themselves. Once the historical inaccuracy has 
been discerned, the peculiar sea-change suffered by the Receptacle 
in its transition from Plato’s thought to Aristotle’s is surely noth- 
ing but instructive. 

The charge has sometimes been made that Aristotle was un- 
grateful to his great teacher. A check through the physical treat- 
ises for references to Plato or Platonists will show that Aristotle’s 
tone is in fact not particularly sharp; the most drastic reproof 
seems reserved for Parmenides and Melissus. In view of the 
sustained and sometimes impatient disagreement with Plato in the 
Metaphysics, and in the light of shorter but similar passages in 
De Anima I, the proper hypothesis would seem to be that Aristotle 
reacted strongly wherever a difference of view struck him as funda- 
mental, i.e., as pertaining to basic principles. Professor Solmsen 
notes, in passing, Aristotle’s vehemence; but he also observes that, 
as far as the actual rejection of ideas is concerned, Aristotle can be 
as decisive with himself as with others, though not so outspoken. 

As Professor Solmsen also mentions, Aristotle sometimes says 
nothing where we might expect him to acknowledge an indebted- 


ness to Plato or discuss a departure from him. For example, 
Aristotle does not refer to the world-soul in connection with his 


own concept of nature as a principle of movement; nor does he 
argue explicitly against the world-soul when proving the existence 
of the Prime Mover. Since Aristotle does frequently indicate his 
precursors, including Plato; since his audience—assuredly in the 
case of the early physical theories—was familiar with Platonic 
doctrine; and since his citation of other thinkers seems consistently 
to have been for the sake of setting forth his own account, rather 


5 Professor Solmsen describes at least four cases. See pp. 119 (esp. 
n. 4), 124, 167, and 323-326 (including n. 10). There are also instances 
of what seems to be Aristotle's sheer inaccuracy (see p. 316, n. 50) and 
exaggeration or simplification (see p. 163, n. 11 and p. 305, n. 5). 
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than for any other purpose, we can hardly censure Aristotle for his 
silences. 

Some people will object to the title, Aristotle's System of the 
Physical World, on the ground that he does not have such a sys- 
tem It is certainly true that he does not philosophize in the man- 
ner of Spinoza or Hegel, or even Descartes. On the other hand, he 
believes (a) that the cosmos is intelligible; (b) that different kinds 
of beings constitute intelligible sectors within the whole of things; 
(c) that each “genus” of beings includes its own proper causes; 
and (d) that, each genus being understood, it should be possible 
for the “first philosopher” to lay bare their fundamental unity and 
coherence. Perhaps the clearest statements of these convictions 
are to be found in Posterior Analytics 1 2 and 7-9, and Metaphysics 
11-3, V1.1, and VII 1; but Aristotle’s practice of inquiry also ex- 
presses them. 

In general, then, Aristotle should not be said to be methodo- 
logically unsystematic, In particular, with respect to the physical 
treatises, Professor Solmsen quite readily shows the presence of 
the procedural pattern which Aristotle himself described as scien- 
tific in the Posterior Analytics: an isolation of a genus, a search 


for its principles, and a demonstration that the principles do eluci- 
date the phenomena. The pattern is, for example, very distinct in 
Physics I, where the principles are privation, form, and matter; 
in De Caelo, where the principles are the elements’ tendencies to 
proper places; and in De Generatione, where prime matter and the 
active and passive qualities are meant to explain the constitution 
and mutual transformation of the elements. 


The biological writings certainly do not reveal the scientific 
pattern so clearly. Still, the soul is for Aristotle the principle of 
life; the faculties and their objects are principles of function, and 
soon. The different interpretations which have been given to the 
Metaphysics are testimony to the various ways Aristotle attempted 
to conceive the unity of the cosmos—in terms of first “divine” 
causes, in terms of substance, in terms of a hierarchy of actualities 
and potentialities, and just possibly also in terms of being in gen- 
eral. That the promised unity does not emerge can hardly be 
denied, yet the separate insights and suggestions have been vastly 
important. Moreover, no one reading the Metaphysics, or the physi- 
cal treatises, can remain unaware of the kind of cosmos—eternal. 
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finite, ordered, filled with comparatively autonomous beings—- 
Aristotle took to be his world. 

Granted that Aristotle is systematic in his way, one can still 
ask if it is the right way, or the only right way. His philosophizing 
can without too much simplification be described as a long series of 
inductions—in his sense of the term—with a certain amount of 
unity introduced, firstly, by the mutual adjustment of the results 
of different inquiries;* secondly, by the recurrent use of general 
concepts in analogous roles; and, thirdly, by the operation of two 
key convictions. One of the latter is that unless there are sub- 
stances there is nothing. (Even the Prime Mover is a self-subsistent 
subject, though in other respects unlike ordinary _ individual 
things). The other conviction is that every field must be elucidated 
in terms of its own principles. 


One important consequence of Aristotle’s procedure is that 
the general orientation of his metaphysics is fairly well determined 
from the outset of his career. As Professor Solmsen observes, 
Aristotle’s method of “departmentalizing” the phenomena he stud- 
ies “carries with it a certain autonomy for the subject thus treat- 
ed.” One can go further. If the Platonic Forms are radically real, 


they must, for Aristotle, be sunstances; and if they are substances, 
they cannot be the formal causes of other substances without violat- 
ing their own self-containment and the integrity and independence 
of the caused substances. If the Forms are substances, they cannot 
be formal causes; if there are formal causes, those principles must 
in certain respects be subordinate to—and so integral to—indi- 
vidual things. Aristotle may not have reasoned this way to himself 
until he wrote some later parts of the Metaphysics; perhaps earlier 
he only mistrusted transcendent principles. Yet, in any event, once 
he had discovered principles of knowledge—universals—within 
the knowing activity, and principles of bodily behavior within 
bodies, the likelihood of his finding a need for non-naturalistic 
causes was enormously reduced. (The Prime Mover is a natural- 
istic cause at least in the sense that he is related to other beings by 
a link—finality—which is also found elsewhere in the cosmos.) 


* See, e.g., Physics VIII 4, where the theory of naturally moving 
elements must be adapted to the conclusion that there is also a first mover. 
” Ibid., p. 70. 
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Must one seek non-naturalistic causes, i.e., entities of which 
the manner of being is other than the being of bodily things or 
human ideas or other items in our daily world—entities which per- 
force are related to this world in unique ways? The classical affirm- 
ative is Plato’s. It can be argued against Plato that the long-term 
development of his thought was toward bringing the Forms more 
fully into communion with the world of becoming. Again, the 
problems of participation can perhaps only be solved by some device 
that makes formality an aspect of concrete things or events. Al- 
ternatively, one can maintain against Aristotle that the valuableness 
and lovableness of things cannot be fully explained without re- 
course to something more prescriptive and compelling than we can 
find in the familiar world. 

My tentative suggestion is that both Plato and Aristotle go too 
far in their respective transcendental and naturalistic directions. 
At the present time Weiss and Whitehead respectively represent, 
and over-develop, the same tendencies. Weiss’s Modes, like Plato’s 
Forms, are treated in such a way as to make individual objects and 
this-worldly happenings too subordinate and, in a way, insub- 
stantial. Whitehead, like Aristotle, insists so much that the really 
real is a plurality of energetic individual entities that he refuses to 
take a dialectical path at all. Perhaps it is possible, first, to achieve 
a view of the cosmos as an ordered whole consisting of individual 
entities; and next, to recanvass the entirety to determine what dis- 
tinct dimensions of being there are. These dimensions would be 
purified versions of the diverse irreducible kinds of aspects anything 
must exhibit. Any individual could then be viewed in two ways. 
Dialectically, it could be seen as a conflation of dimensions; cosmo- 
logically, it could be seen to be also the outcome of naturalistic 
causes, The Platonic error to be avoided is the crediting to dimen- 
sions of the kind of being and power proper to individuals. The 
\ristotelian mistake to be shunned is the treating of dimensions 
as fictive because they fail to have the being and power of indi- 
viduals. 

This suggestion is a far flight from Aristotle’s System, though 
in part stimulated by its interesting formulations, and will be car- 
ried no further here. Doubtless some readers will differ with Pro- 


fessor Solmsen as to the emphasis or neglect of some concepts. 
My own reservations concern “potentiality” and “actuality,” which 
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receive very little attention from him. Professor Solmsen does not 
discuss directly the four causes (Physics Il 3) or the definition of 
motion (Physics Ill 1); that is, he passes by topics which involve 
potentiality and actuality. He dismisses potentiality in his treat- 
ment of Physics I;* 


and does not use it in interpreting De Genera- 
tione 1 3.° Similarly, the notion of a “nature” as determining how 


something acts—whereas other causes may permit or provoke the 
occurrence of the act—i.e., the motion of an “active potency,” could 
have been invoked in connection with Physics VIII 4, and would 
have mitigated somewhat the weaknesses Professor Solmsen finds 
in the text.” 

Professor Solmsen notes the desirability of a study focused on 
Aristotle's biology. In view of the finesse and good sense of 
Aristotle's System, let us hope Professor Solmsen will undertake 
the work himself. 

Wellesley College. 


* Ibid., p. 80: “Potentiality is briefly mentioned as a possible alter- 
native solution for the problem of ‘genesis out of non-being’.” 

* Ibid., pp. 331-335. In my opinion, Aristotle in De Gen. I 3 is at least 
on the brink of solving his problems by means of the concept of matter as 
potential substance. The notion is of course much more fully developed in 
the Metaphysics, especially in VII 3 and VIII 4-6. For a statement that 
matter is potential substance, see 1042 a 26-32. 

© Ibid., p. 223. 
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Ie SEEMS A PARADOX that the author who wrote “What can be said 
at all can be said clearly,” has bequeathed us an extremely obscure 
and perplexing work. Hailed as one of the most influential books 
in contemporary analytic philosophy, the Tractatus has been 


systematically misinterpreted. It is these misinterpretations that 


have exercised the most influence. The Vienna circle read into it 
epistemological doctrines that were not there, and dismissed what 
was not compatible with positivist dogma as “metaphysical 
vagaries.’ J. O. Urmson, in his semi-official history of philo- 
sophical analysis between the two World Wars, has argued that 
the Tractatus is primarily a variation on the logical atomism 
advocated by Russell in his famous lectures. Urmson presents 
strong arguments to show that logical positivism was not so much 
a reaction to classical metaphysics, but an answer to the meta- 
physics implicit in logical atomism.* But the assimilation of the 
Tractatus to Russell’s logical atomism leads to grave confusions. 

Perhaps we can say that the book has had a “negative” in- 
fluence; the mistakes of the Tractatus have helped us to become 
clearer about the correct way of philosophizing. The difficulty 
with this view is that many of the criticisms of the Tractatus have 
been wide of the mark.’ In denying the influence of the Tractatus 
(or rather affirming that it is the Tractatus misinterpreted that has 
been influential) , I do not intend to slight its importance. On the 
contrary, we must distinguish the Tractatus from both logical 
positivism and Russell’s logical atomism, as well as from the sub- 


Alexander Maslow, A Study in Wittgenstein’s Tractatus (University 
of California Press, 1961), p. 19. For a criticism of positivist interpretations, 
see G.E.M. Anscombe, An Introduction to Wittgenstein’s Tractatus (Hutchin- 
son University Library, 1959), pp. 25 ff., pp. 150 ff. 

* Philosophical Analysis (Oxford University Press, 1955), pp. 102 ff. 

* For a penetrating criticism of misinterpretations, see I. M. Copi, 
“Objects, Properties and Relations in the Tractatus,” Mind, April 1958, 
pp. 145-165. 
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sequent criticisms of these positions, if we are to understand and 
appreciate it. 

One might hope that with the recent publication of Wittgen- 
stein’s Notebooks 1914-16, three commentaries on the Tractatus, 
and several excellent articles, some of the confusion would be 
dispelled.“ But if we had to reconstruct what the Tractatus said 
on the basis of these documents, we would be compelled to recon- 
struct several different books containing mutually exclusive prop- 
ositions. 

The Notebooks are intrinsically fascinating, for they show us 
how Wittgenstein worked. We will find here propositions that 
were extracted and reordered in the Tractatus, as well as proposi- 
tions that approximate those in the Tractatus. These the editors 
have distinguished and noted. We see how Wittgenstein jots 
down an insight that he will develop later, or explores a suggestion 
that he may eventually reject. In general, the philosophic style 
of these notes reveals the incisive searching that is so evident in 
Wittgenstein’s later writings. Philosophically, the notebooks are 
most helpful for appreciating the context of the Tractatus: they show 
that Wittgenstein was primarily concerned with the logical and 
meta-logical problems raised by Frege and Russell rather than with 
traditional epistemological issues. But if one hopes to find here 
the philosophic key to the Tractatus, he will be disappointed. 
Indeed, we must first decide what the Tractatus says before we 


can decide what weight is to be given to specific propositions in 
the Notebooks. We can see this in the crucial instance of decipher- 
ing what Wittgenstein means by “objects” (Gegenstinde). If 


objects are particulars—an interpretation supported in varying 


* Notebooks 1914-1916, ed. by G. H. von Wright and G. E. M. An- 
scombe (Harper & Brothers, 1961). This book also includes notes given 
to Russell, notes dictated to G. E. Moore, and some of Wittgenstein’s letters 
to Russell. The three commentaries are: Anscombe, op. cit.; Maslow, op. 
cit.; and Erik Stenius, Wittgenstein’s Tractatus (Cornell University Press, 
1960). In addition to Copi’s article, W. Sellars has written a series of 
perceptive articles that deal with various aspects of the Tractatus. See 
“Being and Being Known,” Proceedings of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association, 1960, pp. 28-49; “Naming and Saying,” forthcoming 
in The Philosophy of Science; and “Truth and ‘Correspondence’,” forth- 
coming in The Journal of Philosophy. Sellars’ papers, and discussions with 
him, have been extremely helpful in writing this study. 
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degrees by Anscombe, Copi, and Sellars*—then we must reject 


the claim in the Notebooks that relations and properties are also 
objects. In this case, as in many others, what Wittgenstein says 
in the Notebooks is not sufficient to settle the issue. 

Maslow’s commentary has little value for understanding the 
Tractatus. Written in 1933, but published (without modification) 
in 1961, it has not benefited from the publication of the Notebooks 
or any of the recent studies of the Tractatus. More important, it 
is written from the “point of view of logical positivism”—and even 
the positivism here is rather unsophisticated. There is no “attempt 
to separate sharply the strictly expository part of my work from 
the interpretational and even the commentatorial” (p. xii). Con- 
sequently there are unfounded or dubious statements on almost 
every page. It does show how the Tractatus was misread by the 
positivists and forced to take on an alien appearance. 

Stenius’ commentary is more promising. Written with great 
care and precision, the clarity of exposition enables the reader to 
get a firmer grasp of the Tractatus, even where one disagrees with 
Stenius. But I think that Stenius’ interpretation is “off-center.” 
His claim that “Wittgenstein counts as ‘things’ [Gegenstiénde] not 
only individual objects but also predicates with different numbers 
of places” (p. 63) is a basic mistake—one that permeates his entire 
treatment of the picture theory. Stenius also overworks distinc- 
tions and concepts that are barely suggested in the Tractatus, as, 
for example, in his discussion of categories. Although his com- 
plicated heuristic devices are sometimes helpful, they also tend to 
mislead. One would think that there is a good deal about “arti- 
culate fields” and their interpretation in the Tractatus on the basis 
of the extensive use that Stenius makes of this concept. 

Whereas the fundamental question for Stenius seems to be: 
How can we make sense of what the Tractatus says regardless of 
what Wittgenstein intended? the primary question for Anscombe 
is: What are the philosophic reasons that led Wittgenstein to say 
what he does in the Tractatus? This latter type of inquiry offers 
perhaps a more fruitful beginning, although there is certainly a 
need to answer both questions, As an introduction, Anscombe’s 


* See Anscombe, op. cit., pp. 109 ff.; Copi, op cit., pp. 160 ff.; Sellars, 
“Naming and Saying.” 
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book is a failure. There are passages that are at least as obscure 
as parts of the Tractatus. She attempts to supply the necessary 
background by paraphrasing doctrines of Frege, Russell, and Ram- 
sey, but in order to understand what she says, the reader must have 
a better acquaintance with these philosophers than she provides. 
Nevertheless, Anscombe, better than anyone else, has grasped what 
Wittgenstein is saying and why. Her insights are genuine aids for 
understanding the Tractatus. Though not for the philosophic 
novice, her commentary is ultimately the best of the lot. 

To appreciate better the virtues and shortcomings of the sev- 
eral commentaries, we must come to grips directly with the Trac- 
tatus. 1 intend to focus on the “picture theory,” keeping in mind 
the questions: What is pictured? What pictures? and, What is 
involved in picturing? To answer these questions we must first 
destroy the myth of the “Two Wittgensteins.” 


1. The myth, which has become part of the philosophic folk- 
lore of our time, usually follows this pattern: In the Tractatus, 
Wittgenstein is primarily concerned with the construction of a 
logically perfect language. Such an ideal language is truth-func- 
tional and contains only meaningful propositions. “Meaningless 
propositions’ cannot occur in it, Ordinary language and philo- 
sophic language should be purged and brought into conformity 
with the logically perfect language. Only in so far as ordinary lan- 
guage conforms to this ideal, does it achieve its purpose of express- 
ing meaningful propositions. The myth goes on to tell us that 
it was the great insight of the later Wittgenstein of the Philo- 
sophical Investigations to uncover the perversity of the quest for 
the ideal language. It was his supposed discovery that the quest 
for the logically perfect language is an error—indeed, the most 
fundamental error of past philosophy. The job of the philosopher 
is to elucidate the hidden structure of ordinary language, and the 
construction of ideal languages can only hinder and never aid this 
perpetual task of elucidation. There are two basic errors in this 
myth. It misdescribes the Tractatus and misconstrues the crit- 
icisms in the Philosophical Investigations. 

There is no doubt that there are great differences between the 
style and content of the Tractatus and the Philosophical Investiga- 
tions. But these differences have been exaggerated with a result- 
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ing misconception of both books. Over and over again, a careful 
reading will show that insights contained in the Philosophical 
Investigations were anticipated or suggested in the Tractatus. 

Russell helped to start the myth when he wrote in his Intro- 
duction to the Tractatus: 


Mr. Wittgenstein is concerned with the conditions for a logically per- 
fect language—not that any language is logically perfect, or that we 
believe ourselves capable, here and now, of constructing a logically 
perfect language, but that the whole function of language is to have 
meaning, and it only fulfils this function in proportion as it approaches 
to the ideal language which we postulate. (p. 8.) 


At one time this was Russell’s own view and there is an attack on 
such a position in the Philosophical Investigations (see § 81), but 
is this Wittgenstein’s view in the Tractatus? Ramsey, in his crit- 
ical notice of the Tractatus,* was the first to point out that Russell’s 
characterization is “very doubtful” and cannot be easily reconciled 
with a proposition such as 4.002. “Colloquial language is part of 
the human organism and is not less complicated than it... . The 
[tacit conventions] to understand colloquial language are enorm- 
ously complicated.” " There is also the striking remark in 5.5563, 
“All propositions of our colloquial language are actually, just as 
they are, logically completely in order.” We cannot easily brush 
aside these remarks for there are many similar remarks in the 
Votebooks. At one point Wittgenstein declares, “I only want to 
justify the vagueness of ordinary sentences, for it can be justified” 
(p. 70). 

Wittgenstein, to be sure, makes frequent references to an 
“adequate notation” (6.122), “a symbolism . . . which obeys the 
rules of logical grammar” (3.325). (See also 5.53 through 5.534.) 
We have here then an apparent inconsistency. Anscombe’s hints, 


however, show us how to reconcile this inconsistency. In arguing 
that the view of the adequacy of ordinary language is essentially the 
same in the Tractatus and the Philosophical Investigations, she 


* Reprinted in The Foundations of Mathematics (Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1931), p. 270. 

* It is well known that the Ogden translation of the Tractatus is in- 
accurate and at times misleading. A new translation is now being prepared. 
I have, however, adopted the convention of placing altered expressions in 
square brackets where my translation differs from Ogden’s. 
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writes, “The sentences of ordinary language no more fail to express 
a sense than our Roman numeral fails to express a number, The 
one expresses a sense, the other a number, perfectly” (p. 92). 

A language where there is a symbolism that obeys the rules 
of logical grammar is not conceived to be an ideal language that is 
to replace our other languages. The construction of such a lan- 
guage is a device by which we can become clearer about how any 
language works, not in all its complexity and tacit conventions, but 
primarily in the uses of sentences to make true and false statements. 
Following Sellars (see “Naming and Saying”), we shall call such 
a language the “perspicuous language,” for the purpose of this 
language is to show perspicuously what is “hidden.” 

If we turn to the relevant passages in the Philosophical Inves- 
tigations, we see that it is not the construction of such a language 
that is criticized, but rather the misuse or misunderstanding of an 
ideal language. 


“But still, it isn’t a game, if there is some vagueness in the rules” .— 
But does this prevent its being a game?—“Perhaps you'll call it a 
game, but at any rate it certainly isn’t a perfect game.” This means: 
it has impurities, and what I am interested in at present is the pure 
article-—But I want to say: we misunderstand the role of the ideal 
in our language. That is to say: we too should call it a game, only 
we are dazzled by the ideal and therefore fail to see the actual use of 
the word “game” clearly. (§ 100) 


The criticism here is directed more toward Russell’s conception of 
the ideal language than toward the view expressed in the Tractatus. 
Wittgenstein was tempted by the view that he criticizes, though 
he never fully succumbed to this temptation. (For other com- 
ments on the role of the ideal, see § 81 and § 131.)° 

The language which we have labeled the “perspicuous lan- 
guage,” and ordinary or colloquial language are both mentioned 
in the Tractatus; but neither of these is the language that. Wittgen- 
stein uses. The language he uses, which may conveniently be 
called the “ladder language,” is distinctive. (Cf. Sellars, “Naming 


* Ordinary language philosophers have frequently criticized the 
construction of artificial languages by reconstructionists such as Carnap. 
In so far as these languages are used as heuristic devices to elucidate con- 
cepts, they serve the role that Wittgenstein delineates for “ideal” languages 
in both the Tractatus and the Philosophical Investigations. 
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and Saying.” ) The ladder language cannot satisfy the stringent 
truth-functional requirements of the perspicuous language. It is 
used, however, as a type of meta-language to describe the perspicu- 
ous language. Indeed, within the perspicuous language, the 
“propositions” of the ladder language could not occur, This is 
the point of Wittgenstein’s remark, “My propositions are eluci- 
datory in this way: he who understands me finally recognizes them 
as senseless, when he has climbed out through them, on them, over 
them. (He must so to speak throw away the ladder, after he has 


climbed up on it.)” (6.54). 


Though the specific formulation of the distinction between 
“mention” and “use” is a contemporary one, the problem of dis- 
tinguishing the language or propositions spoken about, and the 
language used to speak about these propositions has always been 
one of the most central in philosophy. Wittgenstein’s ladder lan- 
guage has affinities with Plato’s dialectic, the language of Kant’s 
Critique, and Carnap’s meta-languages. The ladder language must 
be distinguished from all these in at least one important respect. 
Wittgenstein was keenly aware of the self-referential difficulties of 
a type-hierarchy or a series of meta-languages. It is for this reason 
that he stresses the differences in how the ladder language and the 
perspicuous language mean. The ladder language only elucidates 
or shows, while the perspicuous language describes or says. “ What 
can be shown cannot be said” (4.1212). It is this radical distine- 
tion between showing and saying that lies at the heart of Wittgen- 
stein’s attempt to avoid the logical and philosophical confusions 
engendered by type hierarchies. 

To sum up: At least three languages are distinguished in the 
Tractatus: the perspicuous language, ordinary language, and the 
ladder language. The perspicuous language is an aid for under- 
standing how language works when we use it to make true and 


false statements. It is not an ideal language which ordinary lan- 
guage must “approach” in order to fulfil its function. To describe 
this perspicuous language, we must use a language—the ladder 
language—which must not be confused with the object language 
that it describes: the “propositions” in the ladder language cannot 
occur in the perspicuous language. 


2. What is pictured? Elementary propositions (which occur 
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only in the perspicuous language) picture atomic states of affairs,” 
and atomic states of affairs consist of “the configuration of the 
objects” (2.0272). What then are objects (Gegenstéinde)? What 
is it that names stand for? Are the objects that Wittgenstein refers 
to particulars, properties, relations? Or are these objects some 
other “type” of entity? None of the three commentaries agree on 
what is Wittgenstein’s answer. Actually, the best discussions of 
this question are in Copi’s “Objects, Properties and Relations in 
the Tractatus” and Sellars’ “Naming and Saying,” though there 
are also difficulties in their interpretations. 

Copi argues that neither relations nor properties are objects. 
All objects are particulars, and furthermore they are bare partic- 
ulars, i.e., particulars having no formal or material properties. 
Although Copi presents strong arguments for this interpretation, 
he seems to drive himself and Wittgenstein into a cul-de-sac. We 
are told that we cannot predicate a property of any particular. 
“No adjectives can be truly predicated” of a particular (Copi, 
p. 165). How are we to understand a fact which consists only of 
bare particulars in configuration? Wittgenstein tells us in the 
Tractatus, and Copi quotes him, that material properties are “first 
formed by the configuration of the objects” (Copi, p. 162). But 
if objects are bare particulars, how can any configuration of them 
form a material property? Perhaps material properties are to be 
“constructed” from material relations, and Copi suggests this pos- 
sibility, although he does not show how such a construction is to be 
made. Furthermore, if we follow Russell’s lead (one implicit in 
Frege’s analysis) that simple properties are monadic relations, 
then it certainly seems perverse to rule out a priori the possibility 


* I have followed Stenius’ suggestion in translating “Sachverhalt” as 
“atomic state of affairs,” instead of “atomic fact” as it appears in the Ogden 
translation. Anscombe objects to this and claims that Wittgenstein accepted 
the translation “atomic fact.” Nevertheless, in her own translation of the 
Notebooks, she translates “Sachverhalt” as “situation.” Underlying this 
verbal disagreement is an important philosophic point. For Wittgenstein, a 
Sachverhalt may be existing or non-existing. (“Das Bestehen und Nicht- 
bestehen von Sachverhalten. . . .” 2.06; see also 2.062, 2.201.) A nicht 
bestehender Sachverhalt is still a Sachverhalt. Consequently, in so far as 
“atomic fact” suggests something that can only exist and “an existing atomic 
fact” is redundant, “atomic fact” is a misleading translation. “Atomic fact” 
is here used to mean “an existing atomic state of affairs.” 
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of monadic states of affairs—states of affairs where monadic rela- 
tions are predicated of particulars. If we cannot “decide a priori 
whether, for example, I can get into a situation in which I need 
to symbolize with a sign of a 27-termed relation” (5.5541), how 
can we decide a priori that I cannot get into a situation in which I 
need to symbolize with a sign of a 1-termed relation? 

Fortunately, in the extremely subtle and illuminating “Nam- 
ing and Saying” Sellars takes up the discussion just at this point. 
Agreeing with Copi that objects are particulars, he argues against 
the view that they are bare particulars. In effect he shows that 
properties cau be treated in the same manner as relations. His 
conclusion is that just as a relation can be represented in a perspicu- 
ous language by a configuration rather than a name, so also a 
simple property can be represented without naming it. “In a per- 
spicuous . . . language . . . the predicate words . . . would appear 
as manners of being names, as, in a literal sense, internal features 
of the names.” He argues further that “objects are internally 
related to sets of ‘external’ properties,” and consequently they are 
not bare particulars, at least not in the way that Copi thinks they 
are. 

What is the purpose of this perspicuous language? How 
does a language in which there are only names of particulars, ‘and 
where all predication is represented by configurations of names 
or manners of names, help us to understand how language works? 
The point is to show how radically different naming and saying 
really are; to elucidate the nature of predication. As Anscombe 
puts it: 


It should be apparent, however, that Wittgenstein’s views are extremely 
Fregean. What, then, has become of Frege’s ‘concepts’ in Wittgen- 
stein’s theory? They seem to have disappeared entirely; actually, 
however, instead of making concepts or universals into a kind of 
objects, as Ramsey wished to, Wittgenstein made the gulf between 
concepts and objects much greater than Frege ever made it. So far as 
concerns the content of a functional expression, that will consist in the 
objects covered by it. But in respect of having argument-places, con- 
cepts go over entirely into logical forms. In the ‘completely analyzed 
proposition’, which is a ‘logical network sprinkled with names’, the 
Fregean ‘concept’, the thing with holes in it, has become simply the 
logical form. (pp. 108 f.) 


It is as if Wittgenstein were telling us that if we think of “concepts 
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or universals” as objects or something like objects or things, then 
we are inevitably led to all the misleading analogies that plague the 
discussion of predication. And indeed this suspicion certainly has 
been vindicated by contemporary discussions of abstract entities. 
For the paradigm that lies behind many of these discussions is that 
if we can properly name something, refer to it, or talk about it, we 
are committed to its existence. And this is understood as meaning 
that we count it as part of our ontology along with other things 
such as concrete particulars. If “acceptance” of abstract entities or 
universals entails the acceptance of the view represented by this 
paradigm, it is little wonder that there has been so much objection 
to this caricature of “platonism.” It was Wittgenstein’s insight 
(though he was not the first to make the point) that we can repre- 
sent properties and relations without misconceiving them as an- 
other type of “particular”—a mistake that opens the door to some 
form of Bradley's infinite regress. 


Wittgenstein’s point can be seen from another perspective. 
We can ask bluntly whether he is a nominalist or a realist. If we 
use names as our guide, then, since within the perspicuous lan- 
guage the only names that occur are names of particulars, we 
would conclude that Wittgenstein is a nominalist. But Wittgen- 
stein is not denying that there are properties and relations: he is 
denying that they are to be conceived on the model or analogy of 
objects as particulars. Indeed, if there were no properties and 
relations, there could be no atomic states of affairs. An atomic 
state of affairs is not a mixture of objects, but a configuration of 
objects. In the ladder language we can say that relations and 
properties are represented though not named. This can not be 
said in the perspicuous language, though it is shown. 

Finally, we can bring this issue into sharper focus by compar- 
ing Wittgenstein with Peirce. In order to make his Scotistic real- 
ism clear, Peirce first showed how modern formulations of realism 
were little more than parodies. Richard Rorty has put it succinctly 
in an excellent article: 


The parody consists in holding that realists believe in two independent 
sets of sharp-edged, fully determinate entities—particular universals 
and particular particulars. This reduplication of the world, like all 
parodies of philosophic theories, is easily refuted: in this case, the 
job is done by one variant or another of the “third man” argument. 
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But for Peirce, this notion of what realism is could only have occur- 
red to a mind so imbued with nominalism as to give a nominalistic 
twist to anything it encounters.*° 


Peirce, like Wittgenstein, saw the confusions that follow when we 
think of universals as quasi-objects or things. Nevertheless, he 
argued that an adequate analysis of signs compels us to recognize 
that universals or what he called “thirds” can be represented. And 
in a manner similar to Wittgenstein’s treatment of relations and 
properties, he argued that unless they could be represented, there 
would be no propositions. However their positions differ, there is 
an important similarity in their insistence that properties and rela- 
tions are not other types of individual things, together with their 
insistence that they can and must be represented if there is to be 
meaningful discourse. 


3. Another striking feature of the perspicuous language can 
be seen by examining the stringent requirement for the independ- 
ence of elementary propositions that Wittgenstein lays down in 
6.3751: 

For two colors, e.g., to be at one place in the visual field, is impossible, 

logically impossible, for it is excluded by the logical structure of 

color. . .. (It is clear that the logical product of two elementary 
propositions can neither be a tautology nor a contradiction. The asser- 


tion that a point in the visual field has two different colors at the same 
time, is a contradiction. ) 


If we take this passage literally, then Wittgenstein appears to 
exclude not only color predications, but all empirical or observation 
propositions as candidates for elementary propositions. Even in 
the perspicuous language where there are no names for properties 


or relations, we still use expressions to predicate some property 


or relation of an object or objects. If our predications are not 
vacuous, then some other (atomic) state of affairs would seem to be 
logically excluded by it. And it is this line of reasoning that leads 


1¢ 


“Pragmatism, Categories, and Language,” The Philosophical Review, 
April, 1961, p. 208. Rorty shows fundamental similarities between the 
views of Peirce and the later Wittgenstein on the nature of language and 
reality. Some of these similarities can already be seen in the Tractatus. 
This is further evidence of the continuity between the Tractatus and the 
Philosophical Investigations. 
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Anscombe to conclude that “whatever elementary propositions may 
be, they are not simple observation statements” (p. 27). Stenius 
attempts to construct a model of what a language would be like 
that did satisfy this requirement for independence (pp. 38 ff.). 
But his model only brings out more clearly that observation state- 
ments or more generally empirical statements which are used to 
describe our world do not satisfy this requirement. It is difficult 
to see how, even in theory, it is possible to translate any empirical 
statement into a language that statisfies this requirement. We must 
either (1) modify this strong independence requirement, or (2) ad- 
mit that elementary propositions are not descriptions of our world. 
If we accept (2), then our conception of the function of the per- 
spicuous language, and indeed our view of the Tractalus, will be 
radically altered. 


One might argue for (1) as follows: Wittgenstein is over- 
stating his point concerning the independence of elementary prop- 
ositions. He wrote the Tractatus when he was under the influence 
of thinking that contradiction can be analyzed “truth-functionally,” 
and consequently neglected to account for the incompatibility 


which is an internal feature of propositions." There are some 
grounds for this position. In the only article that Wittgenstein 
published after the Tractatus, he deals with this problem and sug- 
gests a weakening of the independence requirement.” 


11 


It might be argued that Wittgenstein’s claim, “The assertion that a 
point in the visual field has two different colors at the same time is a con- 
tradiction” is true, but elliptical. It is true only when two propositions such 
as “x is red,” and “z is green,” are taken in conjunction with another (com- 
plex) proposition such as “Nothing can be red and green all over, etc.” 
which is a statement about the “logical structure of color.” The propositions 
might thus be logically incompatible under the condition of a third complex 
proposition, although logically independent when considered as independent 
symbols. Of course this does not resolve the problem but only shifts it to 
the cognitive status of the propositions required to state the “ logical struc- 
ture of color.” For a further discussion of this issue see E. B. Allaire, 
“Tractatus 6.3751,” Analysis, April, 1959, pp. 100-105. 

'? “Some Remarks on Logical Form,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, Supplementary Volume IX, 1929, pp. 162-171. In this paper, Witt- 
genstein does emend some of the doctrines of the Tractatus, but it is reported 
that he “was so dissatisfied with this paper . . . that he refused either to read 
or discuss it when the time came for its delivery.” (John Passmore, A 
Hundred Years of Philosophy, p. 358.) The value of the paper lies in its 
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But Wittgenstein did lay down this requirement in the Trac- 
tatus and an interpretation of this work must attempt to come to 
grips with the proposition as it appears. If this strong require- 
ment for independence is to hold, and if we accept the premiss that 
the perspicuous language (which consists of elementary proposi- 
tions and truth-functions of these) is intended to elucidate how we 
describe the world, then I think we are forced to the conclusion 
that in some sense there are no elementary propositions. The 
“existence” of elementary propositions is a logical requirement or 
presupposition for the possibility of meaningful discourse. Ele- 
mentary propositions are not, however, a type of proposition for 
which we shall some day discover examples. They are conceived 
in thought, but not exhibited in actuality. It is not an accident, 
then, that we are not given any example of an elementary proposi- 
tion, for it is impossible to isolate one. 


The fact that we understand propositions (even in ordinary 


language), that we can reason correctly from both true and false 
propositions, presupposes that there are elementary propositions 
and atomic states of affairs corresponding to them. Wittgenstein 
does not start his investigation with noting what entities are in the 
world and then examining how they are to be represented, though 
this is the order of propositions in the Tractatus. The primary 
question is: How is it possible for propositions, even in ordinary 
language, to have meaning? In answering this question Wittgen- 
stein argues that we must presuppose the “existence” of elementary 
propositions. In this way, and only in this way, can we determine 
the form and structure of atomic states of affairs.”* 

But how can we be sure that atomic states of affairs correspond 
to elementary propositions? “ In order to discover whether the 
picture is true or false we must compare it with reality” (2.223). 
Wittgenstein seems to be in agreement with the naive realists. 
But what are the criteria for correctly comparing proposi- 


indication of what problems were preoccupying Wittgenstein at this time. 
It also provides further evidence that we do not know what are to qualify 
as atomic states of affairs. 

** Tam not suggesting that Wittgenstein’s “transcendental deduction” 
is valid, or even that Wittgenstein was fully aware of this strain in his 
thought; nevertheless it is present in the Tractatus. For the details of this 
argument, cf. Anscombe, pp. 31 ff 
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tions and states of affairs? The question highlights the impor- 
tance of what Wittgenstein says about Occam’s razor. “Occam’s 
razor is, Of course, not an arbitrary rule nor one justified 
by its practical success. It simply says that unnecessary ele- 
ments in a symbolism mean nothing” (5.47321). (Cf. 3.328.) 
And we can add that if they mean nothing, then there is nothing in 
reality that corresponds to them. It is precisely this principle that 
informs Wittgenstein’s discussion of the perspicuous language and 
his remarks about atomic states of affairs that correspond to ele- 
mentary propositions. We cannot transcend our language or 
thought, but by the construction of the perspicuous language we 
lay bare the structure of reality. And we know how to construct 
this language by determining what elements are necessary for the 
symbolism to have meaning.” 


'* We can see now how standard descriptions of Wittgenstein’s position 
are extremely confused. Consider Urmson’s apparently straightforward 
statement: “Take an atomic fact pictured by ‘This is red’, then ‘this’ names 
the object” (Op. cit., p. 58). There are at least eight mistakes or dubious 
points here. The elementary proposition which pictures an atomic fact 
consists of the concatenation of names, and names stand for particulars. 
Consequently, (1) neither is “is” a name (see 3.323), (2) nor is “red” the 
name of a particular, and thus they would not occur in an elementary prop- 
osition. (3) It is dubious whether “this” is a name (see 3.325). (4) In 
speaking of the atomic fact pictured by “This is red,” Urmson writes as if 
we knew what were to qualify as atomic facts, but Wittgenstein never gives 
an example of an atomic fact and indicates that -we do not know precisely 
what they are (see 4.2211, 6.3751). (5) In saying “this” names the object, 
Urmson suggests that the sentence is about one object, i.e., the object singled 
out by “this.” But an elementary proposition is a concatenation of names 
(4.22) and represents a configuration of objects (3.21). If there were three 
simple signs in an elementary proposition, these would be three names 
(3.202), and consequently three objects would be named (3.203). (6) It 
is at least problematical whether an elementary proposition can be “about” 
a single object. In speaking of atomic facts Wittgenstein usually refers to 
objects (see 2.0231, 2.0272 ff.). (7) Urmson might agree that in the perspicu- 
ous language “This is red” would not occur, but nevertheless it can be prop- 
erly translated into this language. But it is not clear how such a transla- 
tion can be made. (See 6.3751, 4.211.) (8) Wittgenstein disqualifies color 
predications of the type represented by “This is red” as elementary prop- 
ositions (6.3751). In fairness to Urmson, it should be mentioned that he 
acknowledges that “in the light of later study, aided by posthumous publica- 
tion of Wittgenstein’s writings, many philosophers have come to doubt the 
accuracy of the sort of interpretation of Wittgenstein’s Tractatus Logico- 
philosophicus that is given here” (p. ix). But all of the enumerated criti- 
cisms can be justified on the basis of internal evidence in the Tractatus. 
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3. What precisely is it that pictures? When Wittgenstein 
claims “The proposition is a picture of reality” (4.01, 4:021), and 
“The proposition only asserts something, in so far as it is a picture” 
(4.03), he is speaking about propositions in the perspicuous lan- 
guage—the propositions that describe reality. Sentences in 
ordinary language can be said to picture only in so far as they 
can be translated into this language (though Wittgenstein does 
not explain how such translations can be made). There are 
also important sentences in ordinary language that cannot be so 
translated, e.g., normative sentences that use “ought” and 
“should,” as well as conditional sentences that use “could” and 
“would.” (See 6.42 ff.; 5.134 ff.) In a technical sense (where 
elementary propositions are our standard), sentences using these 
expressions are senseless. More accurately, and less paradoxically, 
sentences using such expressions are meaningful in some way other 
than the sentences used to picture reality. 

The ladder language also makes use of expressions that cannot 
appear in the perspicuous language that pictures reality. “Object,” 
and “atomic states of affairs,” would not occur in this language; 
these expressions are not, properly speaking, names, Further- 
more, “picturing,” in so far as it signifies a “relation” that holds 
between a linguistic state of affairs and a non-linguistic state of 
affairs, is not a relation represented within the language that pic- 
tures reality. The proposition “a pictures b,” where “a” stands for 
a linguistic fact (proposition) and “b” stands for a non-linguistic 
fact, would not satisfy the truth-functional requirements laid down 
for a language that contains only elementary propositions and 
truth-functions of these. Picturing, then, is something that we 
can elucidate only in the ladder language. 

In short, only propositions in the perspicuous language pic- 
ture reality, though to say this is to claim something about this 
language; the claim cannot be made within it. Furthermore, it 
is only propositions that picture, not the parts of propositions. 
Names do not picture, nor do the configurations that represent 
predicates. (See 3.203; Notebooks, p. 8). 

But there is still the problem of deciding whether only ele- 
mentary propositions picture, or whether the truth-functions of 
these can also be said to picture. The issue is not trivial; it has 
important consequences for Wittgenstein’s view of logic and logical 
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operations. Copi presents the most forceful arguments for restrict- 
ing picturing to elementary propositions. His main argument is 
that “non-elementary propositions contain elements which do not 
stand for objects, but all elements of pictures must stand for 
objects, therefore non-elementary propositions cannot be pictures” 
(p. 149). The “extra” elements that non-elementary propositions 
contain are “truth-operations or logical constants” (p. 149). I 
think that Copi is mistaken in his claim that non-elementary prop- 
ositions contain truth-operations. A truth-operation is not some- 
thing that is contained in any proposition; it is a doing, an 
operation performed upon elementary propositions. “The opera- 
tion is that which must happen to a proposition in order to make 
another out of it” (5.23), and “The truth-functions of elementary 
propositions are the results of operations which have elementary 
propositions as bases. (I call these operations, truth-operations) ” 
(5.234). “Operation and function must not be confused with 
one another” (5.25). Wittgenstein’s strategy here is similar to 
his strategy in handling predicates. Just as we saw that pred- 
icates are represented although not named (and the reason for 


this is that they function in atomic states of affairs in a way differ- 


ent from objects), so in the case of logical operations, Wittgen- 
stein is telling us that they “work” in a way different from prop- 
ositions that describe reality. The perspicuous language not only 
shows how predicates differ from objects, it shows how logical 
operations differ from functions. 

A truth-operation is essentially a type of action. And the 
truth-functions which are the results of these operations are part 
of the logical scaffolding of propositions rather than proper parts 
of these propositions. Consequently, truth-operations are not 
contained in propositions, and the fact that elementary proposi- 
tions are subject to truth-operations does not exclude the results 
of these operations from the picture theory.” 


p. 81.) 


(Cf. Anscombe, 


*® Discourse about logic and logical constants can lead us, and did 
lead Frege, Russell, and Wittgenstein in the Notebooks (p. 15), to think of 
“logical constants” as naming another type of object or entity. The position 
of the Tractatus is that logical operations and constants must not be thought 
of as entities; they are neither universals nor particulars. This is the point 
of the remark: “My fundamental thought is that ‘logical constants’ do not 
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4. But how do elementary propositions picture? A picture 
is not a mental image, and the images in our mind (if there are 
any) have nothing to do with the way in which elementary prop- 
ositions picture atomic states of affairs. In this respect, Witt- 
genstein is closer to Frege than he is to Russell and the tradition 
of British empiricism. Frege sharply distinguishes ideas from 
both sense and reference. Ideas—which include mental images— 
are “wholly subjective,” and logically irrelevant to the problem 
of how propositions represent reality.’ 

Even if we rid ourselves of misleading psychological associa- 
tions, we may still think of Wittgenstein’s picture theory as a 
variation of the correspondence theory of truth of the naive real- 
ists. But we can come closer to understanding what Wittgen- 
stein is saying by seeing how much his theory differs from tradi- 
tional correspondence theories. 

The picture theory is not intended to explain how we discover 
the truth or falsity of propositions; its purpose is to explain how 
propositions can have meaning. Both true and false propositions 
picture the same state of affairs. 

Secondly, though Wittgenstein insists that “What can be 


shown cannot be said” (4.1212), this must not be interpreted 
as an appeal to obviousness or self-evidence. In so far as corre- 


spondence theories make an ultimate appeal to “seeing” or ob- 
viousness as a criterion for justifying the truth of a proposition, 
Wittgenstein rejects them. “If from the fact that a proposition is 
obvious to us, it does not follow that it is true, then obviousness 
is no justification for our belief in its truth” (5.1363). (For 
further evidence of Wittgenstein’s suspicion of self-evidence see 
6.1271 and Notebooks, p. 4.) 

Thirdly, it is clear from the examples that Wittgenstein gives 
that obviousness is irrelevant to picturing. “The gramophone 


[stand for objects]” (4.0312). My disagreement with Copi is not over 
whether “logical constants” name anything. Indeed, it is essential to his 
argument that they are not names of objects. The issue is whether logical 
constants or truth operations are contained in propositions. And my point 
is that Wittgenstein is suggesting that they are not, properly speaking, 
contained in the propositions of the perspicuous language. 

‘* “On Sense and Reference,” in Philosophical Writings of Gottlob 
Frege, p. 60. 
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record, the musical thought, the score, the waves of sound, all 
stand to one another in that pictorial internal relation, which 
holds between language and the world” (4.014)."" If we restrict- 
ed ourselves to observing the record and the score, we would 
never see any “internal similarity” between them. To assert that 
there is an internal similarity is not to claim that we see that the 
two are similar, but rather that there is a rule by which we can 
“construct” one from the other. “In the fact that there is a gen- 
eral rule by which the musician is able to read the symphony out 
of the score, and that there is a rule by which one could recon- 
struct the symphony from the line on a gramophone record and 
from this again—by means of the first rule—construct the score, 
herein lies the internal similarity between things which at first 
sight seem to be entirely different” (4.0141). The more one 
emphasizes the essential role of rules in determining the relation 
of language to reality, the more Wittgenstein’s theory departs 
from that of the naive realist. Little is said in the Tractatus about 
the character of these rules and rule-like behavior in general. But 
these brief hints are taken up, expanded, and transformed in 
Wittgenstein’s later work—one of the dominant themes woven 
into the texture of the Philosophical Investigations is the status 
and role of rules. 

Fourthly, the differences between a picture and a proposition 
are as important as the similarities for understanding how a prop- 


osition functions. We have seen that we cannot explain pictur- 
ing solely by reference to the proposition and the state of affairs 
that is pictured. A third “element” must be introduced, i.e., 


rules that relate one to the other. “[The picture must have in 


** There is an extremely important ambiguity in 4.014 and 4.0141 that 
runs throughout the picture theory. Wittgenstein says that the gramophone 
record, the musical thought, etc., stand in that pictorial internal relation 
which holds between language and the world. Yet the correspondence that 
Wittgenstein sketches here is one that holds between two languages. For an 
exploration of these two types of correspondence, see Sellars’ remarks on 
signifying and picturing in the three articles cited in fn. 4. 

'* It may seem that Wittgenstein conceives of picturing in a simple 
dyadic way, but he does insist on what Peirce would call the triadic charac- 
ter of representation. (See Collected Papers, 5.283.) An adequate account 
of picturing necessitates reference to the state of affairs pictured, the prop- 
osition that pictures, and the rules that relate the (parts of the) picture to the 
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addition the depicting relation which makes it into a picture]” 
(2.1513).” 

Furthermore, it is precisely Wittgenstein’s point that a pic- 
ture by itself does not say anything, whereas a proposition does: 
we “use the picture in saying how things are.” (Anscombe, 
p. 65.) We ordinarily think of a picture as a thing or object, but 
it is essential for Wittgenstein’s position that we view it as a fact 
having the same logical complexity as the atomic state of affairs 
that it pictures. Another way of bringing out the difference be- 
tween a picture and a proposition is succinctly stated in the Note- 


books. 


Can one negate a picture? No. And in this lies the difference between 
picture and proposition. The picture can serve as a proposition. But 
in that case something gets added to it which brings it about that now 
it says something. In short: I can only deny that the picture is right, 
but the picture I cannot deny. (p. 33) 


Finally, Wittgenstein’s position is the very antithesis of the 
pre-Kantian conception that we match our language to a reality 
which is independent of language or thought. We have no priv- 
ileged position from which we can get “outside” of language and 
neutrally view language and reality. We cannot transcend lan- 
guage to know reality. This is not a practical difficulty, but a 
logical absurdity. Again we must remember that Wittgenstein 
argues from the fact that propositions have meaning to the neces- 
sity of presupposing that there are elementary propositions. And 
from the necessity of there being elementary propositions he argues 
that there must be corresponding states of affairs that the prop- 
ositions picture. 

Just as our discussion of atomic states of affairs and objects 
shows how Wittgenstein’s analysis places the nominalist-realist 
issue in a new perspective, so here we see how he does something 
similar for the idealist-realist issue. If we cannot transcend lan- 
guage and thought, if we can never get beyond them to a reality 
that “underlies” them, then it would seem that Wittgenstein is 


pictured. For a discussion of the triadic character of representation and its 
relation to the later writings of Wittgenstein, see R. Rorty, op. cit. 

’* This is Anscombe’s translation. See her discussion of this prop- 
osition, p. 68. 
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squarely in the idealist camp. But Wittgenstein is not denying 
that there is a reality, independent of our language, to be described. 
Indeed, elementary propositions could not be meaningful unless 
there were corresponding states of affairs that they represent. And 
the totality of existing atomic states of affairs (atomic facts) is the 
world. Consequently (parodying what Wittgenstein says about 
solipsism in 5.64), idealism strictly carried out coincides with 
realism.” 


5. Our discussion of Wittgenstein’s three languages and the 
picture theory is intended to provide an orientation for the reading 
of the Tractatus. There is, however, a strong temptation to think 
that there is a key to the Tractatus which will reveal its mysteries 


and place everything in perfect order. Maslow expresses this when 
he says, “I feel that, if one could only, to use a metaphor, strike 
the right key from the beginning and give the proper meanings 
to Wittgenstein’s essential terms, such as atomic fact, object, and 
form, one could go on without much trouble into the rest of this 
syncopated philosophical composition” (p. xiii). I do not believe 
that there is such a key. This way of looking at the Tractatus is 
misleading and misses what is of lasting value in it. What is fasci- 
nating and important about the Tractatus are its philosophic hints 
and insights, not its ultimate coherence or system. Wittgenstein 
had the rare ability (sometimes in spite of himself) to see the 
many complex facets of a problem, and to grapple with them. 
There is a parallel here between the Tractatus and a Platonic dia- 
logue. Both exhibit a type of philosophic irony. They give us the 
illusion of having all their parts fit together, but after a more 
careful examination difficulties become evident and we are com- 
pelled to make new efforts to make the pieces “fit.” If we do not 
succumb to over-simplified and distorted interpretations, or turn 
away because we cannot find the key, our struggles to reconcile 
opposites may nevertheless lead to better philosophic understand- 
ing. It is my opinion that the value of the Tractatus lies here. 


2° For a related discussion of Wittgenstein’s solipsism and its relation 
to realism, see J. Hintikka, “On Wittgenstein’s ‘Solipsism’,” Mind, January, 
1958. 
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To understand it, we must go beyond it and struggle ourselves with 


the problems that it raises. “Philosophy is not a theory but an 


activity” (4.112). And one “must so to speak throw away the 
ladder, after he has climbed up on it.” 
Yale University. 





RECENT METAPHILOSOPHY 
RICHARD RORTY 


M ETAPHILOSOPHY may be defined as the result of reflection upon 
the following inconsistent triad: 


(1) A game in which each player is at liberty to change the 
rules whenever he wishes can neither be won nor lost. 

(2) In philosophical controversy, the terms used to state 
criteria for the resolution of arguments mean different things to 
different philosophers; thus each side can take the rules of the 
game of controversy in a sense which will guarantee its own success 
(thus, in effect, changing the rules) . 

(3) Philosophical arguments are, in fact, won and lost, for 
some philosophical positions do, in fact, prove weaker than others. 


The most obvious resolutions of this inconsistency are perhaps 


the following three: 


(a) One may say that (3) is false, and that it has an appear- 
ance of truth only because some philosophers are too dumb to make 
use of the device of changing the rules. If one takes this view, one 
will emphasize (2), and insist that any position which states itself 
in sufficiently general terms will be able to make itself impregnable. 
For any philosopher who is charged with, e.g., generating an 
infinite regress or arguing in a circle should, witha bit of ingenuity, 
either be able to invent suitable distinctions which will cut the 
regress or break the circle, or else be able to distinguish good from 
bad regresses and vicious from fruitful circles. With the examples 
of Aquinas and Hegel before him, any philosopher who can neither 
distinguish away, nor aufheben, his opponent’s heuristic terms 
may fairly be judged to be incompetent. The existence of such 
incompetence, which is the only conceivable reason for ever losing 
a philosophical argument, is no more relevant to a discussion of 
the nature of philosophy than the existence of mistakes in calcula- 
tion is relevant to a discussion of the nature of mathematics. I 
shall call this position metaphilosophical scepticism. It comes in 
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two forms: pessimistic and optimistic. Pessimistic sceptics hold 
that an understanding of (1) and (2) shows that philosophy is no 
occupation for grown men; they are the sort who desert philos- 
ophy for mysticism, logic, or political activism. Optimistic scep- 
tics note that although any phylosophical argument can, indeed, be 
gotten around, the ways which philosophers think up to get 
around them are inherently valuable, because of the “vision” which 
they achieve in the process of doing so. From this point of view, 
philosophical argumentation is not a search for truth, but an occa- 
sion for inspiration, (Santayana is a good example of this latter 
position, and it has recently been well formulated by Waismann. )’ 

(b) One may say that the obvious truth of (3) is enough to 
show that (2), though plausible, is false. Granted that in episte- 
mology we redefine “truth,” “ 


fact,” “validity,” “knowledge,” and 
the like, and that we have the option of redefining them in such a 
way as to take the wind out of our opponents’ sails, there are still 
certain restrictions on how far this redefinition can go. Adequacy 
to something external to one’s system, despite the difficulty of 
defining what this “something” is, does seem to be a requirement; 
we do seem to be able to tell the difference between philosophers, 


who attend both to adequacy and coherence, and sophists, who 
attend to coherence alone. I shall call those who adopt this posi- 
tion metaphilosophical realists. Among them, there are at least 
three major varieties, varying according to how they describe the 
“something” which puts a limit on the extent to which one can 
rebut arguments by redefinition. The first variety is the common- 
sense realist, of whom the earliest representative is Aristotle (au- 
thor of the immortal rebuke: “One would say that only if one were 
trying to defend a thesis at all costs”), and the latest the “ordinary- 
language” movement in contemporary philosophy. The second 
variety is the historical realist. Historical realists, holding that 
common sense changes with history, nevertheless insist that history 
itself—the record of these changes—functions as a limit to philo- 
sophical arbitrariness. For them, a philosophical position must 
be adequate to the history of philosophy, in the sense that it must 
make sense of all or most of the things that philosophers have said, 


‘ Cf. F. Waismann, “How I See Philosophy,” in Contemporary British 
Philosophy, Third Series, ed. H. D. Lewis (London, 1956). 
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and propose a way in which the conflicting insights of philosophical 
schools may be, if not reconciled, at least made attributable to more 
interesting motives than wickedness or ignorance. Although 
history cannot be checked against Truth, as the common-sense 
realist would like to believe, nevertheless the great men of the past 
cannot have been wholly wrong, and thus perhaps truth can be 
found in History. The third variety is the eschatological realist, 
who puts the “something” which limits arbitrariness off at the 
indefinitely far away end of inquiry. Viewing the history of philos- 
ophy as an asymptotic approach to “the real,” the eschatological 
realist nevertheless agrees with the historical against the common- 
sense realist that we cannot at any point check our progress by 
reference to something extra-historical. Although he is willing to 
grant, as the historical realist is not, that the great men of the 
past may have all been marching in the wrong direction, he is 
convinced that if inquiry is continued long enough the procession 
will sooner or later take the right turning. 

(c) Finally, one may deny the truth of (1), and say that, 
on the contrary, philosophy is the greatest game of all precisely 
because it is the game of “changing the rules.” This game can be 
won by attending to the patterns by which these rules are changed, 
and formulating rules in terms of which to judge changes of rules. 
Those who take this view hold that philosophy in the old style 
—philosophy as “metaphysics, epistemology, and axiology”’— 
needs to be replaced by metaphilosophy. Members of this school 
are, as it were, the metaphilosopher’s metaphilosophers: since 
any metaphysical, epistemological, or axiological arguments can be 
defeated by redefinition, nothing remains but to make a virtue of 
necessity and to study this process of redefinition itself. Meta- 
philosophers of this stripe see the function of philosophy as making 
communication possible: just as the exploration of metaphysical 
and epistemological issues makes communication possible between 
scientists and the man in the street, or between poets and politi- 
cians, and as metaphilosophy makes possible communication 
between competing metaphysicians and epistemologists, so meta- 
metaphilosophy makes possible communication between metaphi- 
losophers. Since communication is the goal, rather than truth 
(or even agreement), the prospective infinite series is a progress 
rather than a regress: it becomes a moral duty to keep the series 
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going, lest communication cease. To keep communication going 
is to win the game, and the plausibility of (1) is due only to a 
narrow, and ethically objectionable, interpretation of “game,” and 
“losing.” The task of metaphilosophy, at each stage, is formulate 
an ethics of controversy—a set of rules about how to set up rules. 
This position may, with some semblance of historical accuracy, be 
called metaphilosophical pragmatism. It is fairly close to the 
attitude which Dewey adopted toward the history of philosophy, 
and it is a rather natural outgrowth of analyzing “truth” as 
“satisfaction of needs” (and then taking the need served by philos- 
ophy to be, pre-eminently, communication) . 

There are no pure cases, obviously, of these metaphilosophical 
positions. (Eschatological realists tend to change into pragmatists 
when they begin to wonder what to do to fill the time between 
now and the end of inquiry. Historical realists, pragmatists, and 
optimistic realists all unite in rejoicing over the “visionary” quality 
of philosophical systems.) But these distinctions are perhaps use- 
ful in order to avoid the over-simplification of issues which occurs 
when metaphilosophy is viewed as a choice between the pessimistic 
sceptic’s total rejection of (3) or the common-sense realist’s dis- 
missal of (2). With these distinctions in mind, then, we may turn 
to two recent books on metaphilosophy: Everett W. Hall’s Philo- 
sophical Systems, and Henry W. Johnstone, Jr.’s Philosophy and 
Argument.’ 

Hall and Johnstone agree that a discussion of philosophical 
controversy must begin by recognizing that philosophers make up 
their own methodological rules, and hence that in philosophy there 
are no unambiguous procedures for reaching agreement, as there 
are in the sciences and in mathematics. They thus accept the posi- 
tivist’s view that philosophical statements are unverifiable in any 
usual sense of “verify,” and they therefore look for an unusual 
sense, in terms of which they are verifiable. They both attempt 
to find a way of characterizing “philosophy” which will permit a 
clear contrast between the areas of application of this unusual sense 


* Everett W. Hall, Philosophical Systems: A Categorial Analysis (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1960), 177 pp. Henry W. Johnstone, Jr., Philos- 
ophy and Argument (The Pennsylvania State University Press, 1959), 141 pp. 
In cases where a page reference might be ambiguous, the former is referred 
to as PS, and the latter as PA. 
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of “verify” and the areas of application of more familiar senses. 
Hall’s way of doing this is in terms of a distinction between “cate- 
gorial” sentences and “empirical” sentences (PS, Chap. 1); he 
then proceeds to argue that no philosophical system is without 
categorial commitments (Chap. 3), is capable of justifying its own 
commitments (Chap. 4), or possesses “indubitable” commitments 
(Chap. 5). Johnstone does it by a distinction between statements 
whose truth or falsity are “relative to argument” and those whose 
truth and falsity are not so relative (PA, Chap. 3); he proceeds to 
argue that ad hominem arguments are the only valid philosophical 
arguments (Chap. 5). The difference between the two formula- 
tions of the distinction is significant, and it determines the out- 
come of their respective searches for a way of avoiding scepticism. 
Hall’s metaphilosophy is a sort of meta-syntactics: for him, it is 
statements or systems of statements which are categorially com- 
mitted, and his device for avoiding scepticism consists in an appeal 
to the origin of all syntactic variation—‘the forms of ordinary 
language” (PS, Chap. 6). Despite his polemics against familiar 
and currently fashionable forms of metaphilosophical common- 
sensism—e.g., Moore’s (pp. 43-6) and Ryle’s (pp. 28 ff.)—Hall 
ends with a defense of common-sense realism, suitably aufge- 
hoben. Johnstone, on the other hand, views metaphilosophy 
as a sort of metapragmatics: he treats commitment as a property 
of human beings, and his way around scepticism consists in an 
appeal to a “logic of intentions” (PA, p. 120) and to the moral 
responsibility of the participants in philosophical controversy 
(pp. 133 ff.). His book presents the case for what I have called 
“metaphilosophical pragmatism.” 

Hall’s approach has the virtue of dealing with formal relation- 
ships between linguistic entities; these form a more tractable and 
less messy topic than ethical relationships between men. However, 
this approach has corollary vices: it frequently makes Hall’s con- 
clusions seem trivial, and it tempts him into question-begging criti- 
cisms of other philosophers. To illustrate the advantages and 
disadvantages of Hall’s approach, I shall summarize briefly his 
initial presentation of the “categorio-centric predicament” in which 
philosophers are caught, and then offer some criticisms of his 
application of this notion to specific philosophical issues. Hall’s 
analysis of the role of categories in philosophy in Chapters 1-2 of 
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his book is, I think, a very valuable contribution to metaphilos- 
ophy. But his criticisms of other philosophers in Chapters 3-5 
seem to me poorly argued, even when I am in hearty accord with 
the conclusions he draws. 

Hall (for good reasons, as we shall see) does not try to make 
his distinction between the “empirical” and the “categorial” very 
precise. He suggests at one point that “all categorial systems have 
a division of categories in common—those specifically that are 
involved in stating the relation between any categorial system and 
its grounds” (p. 141); but he does not attempt to designate these 
categories-for-describing-categories. He wishes to use “empirical” 
in a sense broad enough to include “moral judgments, artistic 
criticisms, and similar evaluations as well as factually descriptive 
assertions” (Cf. p. 6 n.). In contrast, categories make up the 
forms which a system “allows empirical sentences to take” (p. 6), 
and the categories of a system are to be isolated chiefly by noting 
those forms (but also by noting the sentences which, within a 
given system, are taken to be analytic, “but synthetic when viewed 
from without that framework but still recognized as making cate- 
gorial assertions” (p.17)). This point that “empirical” and “ma- 


terial mode of speech” (cf. pp. 9, 56) are relative terms—prizes 
awarded to quite different candidates, as it were, depending upon 
the composition of the jury—frees Hall’s analysis from the rigidity 
of traditional positivism. It also enables him to give an acute 
diagnosis of the motives behind the “linguistic turn” in philosophy 


and of the causes of its rather unsatisfactory outcome. Analytic 
philosophers rightly thought that by re-expressing empirical sen- 
tences one could “free oneself from a linguistically induced error 
about the structure of the world” (p. 23), but they wrongly 
thought that they had available a language which was utterly trans- 
parent to this structure, and which itself involved no categorial 
commitment (cf. pp. 22-5). Phrasing philosophical issues in 
terms of choices between differing languages (in the manner of 
Carnap), and recognizing that philosophical perplexity is due to 
wearing the wrong sort of linguistic spectacles for the occasion 
(as did Wittgenstein, Ryle, and Wisdom) , brought analytic philos- 
ophy to the threshold of a full understanding of the inevitability 
of categorial commitment. The inheritance of traditional empir- 
icism, however, led each analytic philosopher to avoid drawing the 
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final inference that the mode of speech in which he did his analyz- 
ing was itself a new pair of spectacles. Hall does draw this con- 
clusion (and is happy to admit that his own contrast between the 
empirical and the categorial expresses a categorial commitment 
rather than an empirical discovery—-cf. p. 13). He is thus able to 
expose the circularity of Ryle’s “exposures” of “category mistakes.” 
Ryle’s failure to give a non-question-begging criterion for the 
occurrence of a category-mistake “is due to, or in fact amounts to, 
his building the categorial incompatibility for which he is looking 
into the very test for it” (p. 30). That Ryle does not see that 
categorial absurdities are relative to categorial systems “is his fun- 
damental and all-pervasive categorial mistake” (p. 30). 

Since we cannot safely assume that any language into which 
we choose to translate will preserve the categorial commitments 
of the sentence translated (p. 32), we cannot use such simple 
descriptions and tests of categorial commitment as those suggested 
by Quine (i.e., translating the sentence into Principia Mathematica 
language and then noting what is being quantified over). “One 
must be particularly alert for emotionalisms of supposedly asceptic 
formalized languages” (p. 39). Rather, “the categorialist must 
depend upon his linguistic sensitivity, his sympathetic insight into 
the other fellow’s orientation to determine what are the categorial 
commitments of any philosophy he may be analyzing” (p. 39). 
This is why Hall must himself leave the categoriai-vs.-empirical 
distinction imprecise: making it more precise would mean supply- 
ing an infallible test for the presence of categorial commitment. 
But to possess such a test would be to possess a set of super-cate- 
gories which reduced everybody else’s categorial commitment to 
the level of an empirical fact, and thus would be, in effect, “denying 
that there are any other philosophical positions” (p. 18) than the 
one expressed by one’s own super-categories.” The most we can 
say, by way of defining “categorial commitment,” is that 


When we see something so generally characteristic of a system that its 
removal would not result in a gap but in the collapse of the whole 


* The need to make one’s translations loose enough to keep rational 
controversy alive is clearly seen and stated by Johnstone: “Philosophical 
disagreement is, in effect, a collaborative effort to maintain the conditions 
under which disagreement is possible” (PA, p. 53). 
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thing, something that is involved structurally in it, that cannot properly 
be translated into another standpoint without distortion or transforma- 
tion into nonsense, that cannot be confirmed or disconfirmed obser- 
vationally, that, within the system, appears foolish to challenge because 
analytic, but taken from outside, if not empty, then obviously synthetic 
—in any such something we have a categorial commitment. (p. 39.) 


Hall realizes, however, that despite this tact he has constructed 
a framework within which the sentence “There is no philosophical 
system free from categorial commitments” is analytic. (Cf. p, 42.) 
In Chapter 3, he nevertheless goes ahead to present arguments 
showing that various attempts at presuppositionless philosophizing 
(Moore’s, Husserl’s, Wittgenstein’s) are unsuccessful. In these 
arguments, Hall continually falls back on the point that the devices 
chosen to formulate the starting-points of presuppositionless 
reflection are themselves presuppositions. This is, perhaps, effec- 
tive against Moore’s phenomenalism (cf. p. 44); but to make it 
effective against Husserl one would have to do more than argue 
that “any bracketing commits one to a real distinction between 
what is bracketed off and the residuum” (p. 49). At best, this 
remark has force only if one thinks of phenomenological descrip- 
tions, as Hall apparently does, as involving assertions of the truth 
of propositions. Hall expresses scepticism about whether “phe- 
nomenological experience” does occur: any phenomenological 
description of such experience “would either be completely hypo- 
thetical in the sense of a completely unverified guess or it would 
reveal an existential commitment” (p. 49). This a priori line of 
attack simply begs the question of whether the results of “brack- 
eting” can be expressed—the question, that is, of whether Husserl 
is right in saying that the phenomenologically given will itself 
show whether a given description of itself “fits” or not.“ Similarly, 
Hall’s criticism of Wittgenstein’s method of treating languages 
as games—games, unlike languages, are “self-contained” and “do 
not say anything about anything else” (pp. 63-4)—begs the ques- 
tion of whether intentionality and the behavior of “intending” 
cannot themselves fruitfully be analyzed in terms of analogies with 
games. Both Husserl and Wittgenstein were quite conscious of 
the “categorio-centric predicament” and quite explicit about the 


* Cf. Husserl, Cartesian Meditations (The Hague, 1960), p. 11. 
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way in which their new ways of “looking and seeing” were 
intended to differ from older, less self-conscious ways of “looking 


and seeing.” Perhaps these differences are not as significant as 
either Husserl or Wittgenstein thought, but Hall does not show 
that they are not. 

At the close of Chapter 3 and throughout Chapter 4, Hall turns 
to a criticism of meta-philosophers who, like Johnstone, view 
philosophy as an activity of human beings, and philosophical con- 
flict as analyzable in terms of human needs and obligations: Wis- 
dom, Waismann, James, Lazerowitz, and Sartre. All such at- 
tempts, Hall says: 


. shift the nature of their enterprise—from (comparative) philosophy 
to psychology; they get all involved, as we would expect anyone to who 
makes empirical assertions, in categorial commitments germane to 
their psychological task. And these commitments, as drawn largely 
from common sense with perhaps some modification through adapta- 
tion to scientific employment, do not fit at all readily into their own 
categorial framework and in any case (and here is the crux) the appli- 
cation of those categories is not to the philosophy in question but to 
its author. (p. 73.) 


In this passage, and in the course of Chapter 4, Hall reveals his 
own commitment to the following categorial assertions: (a) every 
philosophical system is intended to represent something other than 
itself; (b) its truth or falsity can be checked by checking it against 
this thing; (c) this thing cannot be the philosopher himself. Since 
invoking such presuppositions against James and Sartre (to take 
the most obvious cases) is quite obviously question-begging, Hall 
has to argue that both men are themselves committed to these 
S 
notions willy-nilly, since they state what they have to say about 
philosophers in ordinary language and are thus involved in “the 
realism of common sense” (p. 79). In the light of James’ and 
Sartre’s deliberate and strenuous efforts to free themselves from 
* It seems particularly unfair at pp. 91-92, where Hall tosses aside 
Sartre’s painstaking attempt to replace the usual subject-object distinction 
with the for-itself-vs.-in-itself distinction. To say that “the in-itselfness of 
the for-itself is an essence which the for-itself cannot omit” is, putting aside 
the irrelevance of the term “essence” in this connection, to ignore the role 
of “bad faith” in Sartre’s system. To say that the “for-itself is more than 
essence, that is, it is, is therefore in-itself,” is to ignore Sartre’s definition 
of the for-itself as “that which is what it is not and is not what it is.” 
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the realistic commitments of ordinary speech, this argument seems 
unfair.’ As in the previous discussion of Husserl and Wittgenstein, 
Hall creates the illusion of making empirical discoveries about the 
inadequacy of philosophical programs when he is in fact arguing 
a priori. Hall has arranged things so that anything a philosopher 
may say will either turn out to commit him to common-sense 
realism or else to be unintelligible. In this chapter, at least, he 
does not take seriously his own commitment to the distinction 
between the categorial and the empirical. The metaphilosophers 
whom he is criticizing are consciously trying to replace the category 
of “external reality” as the touchstone of choice between philo- 
sophical systems with the category of “intellectual honesty” (cf. 
p. 78). These attempts may not work, but it is no criticism of 
them to call them “psychologistic.” 

The last two chapters of Philosophical Systems are devoted to 
a critique of the notion of the “given,” as a source of “neutral, 
indubitable categories.” In Chapter 5, Hall argues that neither 
common-sense empirical sentences, reports of sensations, nor logi- 
cal rules are necessarily “certain.” One would expect his strategy 
to be an insistence that the meanings of “certain” are as relative 
to categorial frameworks as those of “empirical.” Instead, he takes 
“certain” to be adequately explicated by “indubitable” or “incor- 


rigible,” and on the basis of this (presumably “neutral”) explica- 
tion he wishes to show that “no statements taken by themselves 


or apart from further categorial commitments possess certainty,” 
and that “the reason why statements of various sorts are taken to 
be certain in themselves is, in many instances at least, the confusion 
of certainty with something else” (pp. 97-8). He then asks each 
notion which claims to be a further explication of the meaning of 
“certain”—e.g., “direct report of sensation,” “consequence of a 
logical rule’—what “connection” it can show between itself and 
“indubitability” (Cf. p. 126). Since the proponents of these 
notions regard the connection as analytic, all they can do to defend 
themselves is to reply “Well, if my notion isn’t what you mean by 
‘indubitable,’ what do you mean?” Hall has, | think, no clear 
reply to this. He protests at the very end of Chapter 5 that “the 
gambit | have frequently used is not unbeatable” (p. 127), but in 
fact it is. What he has done is to invoke the Paradox of Analysis 
against all attempts to shed more light on the notion of “certain” 
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than he himself has chosen to throw on it by identifying it with 
“indubitable”—and this gambit is as unbeatable as it is unfruitful. 

Chapter 6, however, may be thought of as providing a justi- 
fication for Hall’s procedure in Chapters 3-5, and as the basis for a 
reply to the criticisms which I have been making. In this chapter, 
he (a) offers a brilliant and subtle contrast between ordinary uses 
of “given” and its use by philosophers (pp. 129-38); (b) dis- 
tinguishes between what is “given in” any given philosophical 
system and what is “given to’ all philosophical systems 
(pp. 138 ff.) ; and (c) claims (surprisingly, in the light of all that 
has preceded) that there is a neutral something “given to” all 
philosophical systems by reference to which competing systems 
may be appraised—viz., “the forms of everyday thinking as reveal- 
ed in ordinary speech” (p. 152). He is careful to distinguish his 
position from Moore’s (pp. 152 ff.) and Malcolm’s (p. 151) ,° for 
he does not wish to say that what people ordinarily say is what they 
should say, but that the way in which they ordinarily say things is 
the only means by which philosophers may communicate. Hall 
falls back on the ad hominem argument that “it is the grammar of 
common sense, combined, as I have suggested, with the structure 
of our unsophisticated experience, which most generally actually 
functions as that which is given to philosophers of different per- 
suasions” (p. 157). He is thus in a position to say (although he 
does not) that his own practice in Chapters 3-5 (e.g., his common- 
sensical, if limited, explication of “certain”) merely illustrates his 
fidelity to this grammar. 

However, at least four important questions are raised by Hall’s 
resuscitation of common-sense realism: (1) Is it in fact the case 
that, as Hall asserts, every philosopher is forced to “recast” his 


* On Malcolm, see also PS, pp. 101 ff., where Hall does an admirable 
job of showing the difficulties which Malcolm’s position encounters when 
its own test of “ordinariness” is applied to its own metaphilosophical dicta. 
(The same gambit is employed by Johnstone: cf. PA, p. 14.) One may 
hope that these pages will force metaphilosophers of the ordinary-language 
school to face up to the self-referential difficulties in which they are involved. 
They can hardly claim that they use such a word as “philosophy” as it is 
used “in the language-game which is its original home” (Wittgenstein, 
Philosophical Investigations, § 116); yet if they deny that such words have 
original homes, they will have to make clear what criterion of “homeyness” 
they are using. 
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jargon “somewhere, at some primitive level, in the form of his 
mother tongue and the inherited categories of his every-day experi- 
ence’ (p. 160)? May not this be a counsel of despair? Can we be 
quite so sure that a project such as Heidegger’s andenken is doom- 
ed to futility? (2) Granted that communication is possible only 
if such recasting is done, what is the connection between the pos- 
sibility of communicating between systems and the possibility of 
deciding between systems? Can Hall really rely on ordinary lan- 
guage and yet avoid Malcolm’s identification of ordinary usage 
with correct usage? Can one make as sharp a distinction between 
the forms and the content of the vernacular as Hall wishes to 
make? (3) Why is inspection of these forms, as opposed to con- 
tent, not subject to the same disabilities which Hall found in Hus- 
serl’s attempts to describe “bracketed” experiences? (4) If the 
vernacular is as good as all that, what is the point of philosophiz- 
ing away? 

I shall discuss only the last question, both because this is the 
only one which Hall himself explicitly raises,” and because discuss- 
ing it permits me to formulate a general criticism of Hall’s approach 
to metaphilosophy. Hall says that the grammar of common sense 
is “often at war with itself” (p. 160), and that philosophy adju- 
dicates such wars. Somehow, then, common language is at war 
with itself, is capable of telling philosophers how to end such wars, 
and yet is incapable of ending them by itself, without the philos- 
ophers’ aid. Common speech both demands its own “purifica- 
tion” and serves as the “test” of this purification (Cf. pp. 159-61). 
It seems to me that although this conclusion obviously contains a 
kernel of truth, the reader may fairly claim that it leaves us about 
where we started. The whole problem of metaphilosophy is that 
what is given to the philosopher somehow both does and doesn’t 
tell him what to do with it, and the whole point of Hall’s analysis 
in Chapters 1-2 was that philosophers seem to be both inside and 


” He does discuss (1) briefly at p. 162, in terms of the question of 
whether exotic languages might not have different categories than English. 
But he dismisses this possibility as not “an issue for immediate concern.” 
Such a dismissal might be justifiable from the perspective of a position like 
Johnstone's, who claims that a philosopher is obliged to attend only to those 
statements which affect his own commitments, but I am not sure that it is 
justifiable on the basis of Hall’s realism. 
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outside of their categorial frameworks. Identifying both what is 
given to the philosopher and his ultimate categorial framework 
as “the forms of ordinary language” does not help to resolve these 
antinomies. 

The kind of approach which does help, I think, is suggested by 
Johnstone’s book. Johnstone’s pragmatic approach permits one 
(as I shall try to show later on) to retain Hall’s insight about the 
peculiar status of ordinary ways of speaking, while avoiding the 
sense of futility which Hall’s way of putting this insight suggests. 
Hall is ill-served by his metaphor of “ordinary speech” as some- 
thing that goes about demanding “purification.” A language, 
after all, doesn’t demand anything; only people do. Johnstone’s 
comment on positivism is applicable to Hall’s procedure: 


[Philosophical] commitment is not a set of independent tenets; it is a 
total orientation. The idea of language is a suggestive metaphor for 
this orientation. But the defect of the positivistic theory is that it 
hypostasizes this metaphor. (PA, p. 12). 


If “purification” of ordinary grammar is required, it is because 
somebody finds that this grammar doesn’t do what he wants it to 
do. Even if, as Hall suggests, he is able to describe what he wants 
it to do only in its as-yet-unpurified terms, it is still the case that 
philosophical conflict is not conflict between languages and men, 
but between men. Hall appears to believe that controversy between 
men makes sense only if there is a touchstone for settling such con- 
troversies (cf. PS, p. 140). Johnstone, on the contrary, constructs 
an analysis of philosophical controversy which admits that there 


is no such touchstone: in Johnstone’s eyes, philosophizing is not 


a transaction between a man and a non-human reality against 
which he checks himself, but essentially and primarily a trans- 
action between two or more human beings. Whereas Hall assumes 
that the correspondence theory of truth which is built into the 
common-sense realism of ordinary speech must, in some form or 
other, be preserved if we are to avoid metaphilosophical scepticism, 
Johnstone holds that philosophical statements are distinctive pre- 
cisely in that they are not subject to being tested by correspond- 
ence. 

Johnstone takes the second and third statements in the incon- 
sistent triad cited above to show that the “object of philosophical 
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commitment is not a thesis” (p. 17). If it were a thesis, then the 
fact that one can save any thesis by making up one’s own rules 
(cf. PA, p. 12) would make it incredible that philosophical con- 
troversy should continue. Since it does continue, and since men 
do revise their philosophical commitments, we must grant that 
“philosophical truth cannot be completely articulated through any 
finite series of expressions” (PA, p. 20), and we must distinguish 
between (non-philosophical) statements which are “true of” an 
object and (philosophical) statements which are “true to” a prob- 
lem (Cf. pp. 38 ff.). The heart of Johnstone's position is that 
the latter notion of truth is not reducible to the former. To put 
it another way, for Johnstone what is “given to” philosophy are 
problems, and problems are created by men disagreeing. Philo- 
sophical controversy is a self-contained, though potentially infinite, 
domain. 

This view of the nature of philosophy may be clarified by 
sketching Johnstone's argument for his central doctrine: that the 
truth or falsity of a philosophical statement is “relative to argu- 
ment.” This is his way of putting the point which Hall makes by 
saying that philosophical issues are “categorial” rather than “em- 
pirical.” Both Hall and Johnstone start from the recognition, 
made familiar by recent analytic philosophy, that (a) philosophical 
statements are systematically ambiguous, and that (b) “the inevit- 


able result of attempting to interpret the original philosophical 
statement in such a way as to overcome its ambiguity seems to be 
triviality or inconsistency” (PA, p. 28). Hall thinks of this result 
as arising from the peculiar status of categorial sentences: analytic 


and trivial inside their “home” framework and inconsistent in most 
others (because they deny categorial sentences which are “native” 
to these other frameworks). In reflecting on Hall’s analysis, how- 
ever, one might wonder how it is that one can simultaneously be 
within one’s own framework and yet aware of the presence of 
competition, It would seem that the only way in which the trick 
could be turned would be to subsume the other frameworks under 
our own. But if we do this, we convert the categorial sentences 
of these other frameworks into empirical ones about, e.g., the 
mistakes of our fellow-philosophers. So how? Johnstone's an- 


swer is at once common-sensical and profound: we do it being 
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familiar with the arguments for these sentences. We do not, ex 
hypothesi, believe these arguments to be valid, but our under- 
standing of the sentences nevertheless depends upon this familiarity. 
“The truth of any statement is relative to argument when it is 
impossible to think of a statement as true without at the same time 
thinking of an argument in its favor, and it is impossible to think 
of it as false without at the same time thinking of an argument 
against it” (PA, p. 23). 

Johnstone is thus able to explicate Hall’s empirical-vs.-cate- 
gorial distinction as follows: “the argument for a philosophical 
statement is always part of its meaning” (PA, p. 32), whereas a 
non-philosophical statement makes sense independently of any 
arguments for or against it. This is why “philosophical statements 
ring true only to the extent that the arguments supporting or as- 
sailing them reflect actual clash or controversy” (PA, p. 35). It 
is also why philosophical controversy “does not arise as the result 
of any contradiction definable in a logic external to the two con- 
flicting statements” (as we have seen, any such “external logic” 
would reduce the categorial to the empirical), but rather is “a 
function of the inner logic of each: that is, the argument support- 
ing each” (PA, p. 37). Further, 


If the truth or falsity of any philosophical statement is relative to the 
argument that establishes or disestablishes it, then, unlike the truth or 
falsity of a scientific statement, it is not relative to objective facts. 
Hence there is no argumentum ad rem to establish or disestablish any 
philosophical statement. This leaves open only the possibility of an 
argumentum ad hominem. (PA, p. 76.) 


Johnstone holds that all successful arguments in philosophy have 
been ad hominen* (PA, 4), and that it behooves the metaphilos- 
opher to stop looking for a way to explain this fact away and in- 
stead to accept its consequences and go on from there. Its conse- 
quences include admitting (a) that all philosophical arguments 
are circular (PA, pp. 76-80), (b) that “logical considerations have 
no more weight in the criticism or defense of an ontological system 
than do factual considerations,” for “the consistency of such a sys- 


* Johnstone backs this claim up (convincingly, I think) with examples 
—notably in his analysis of Hume’s arguments about causation in Chapter 7, 
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tem is guaranteed by the model that it itself supplies” (p. 117), 
and (c) that the obligation to accept a philosophical statement 
exists only for those particular homines to whom a valid argumen- 
tum ad hominem in support of that statement applies. (Cf. PA, 
pp. 49 ff., 123 ff.) 

The difficulty, of course, is that there seems nowhere for meta- 
philosophy to go after having made these admissions. Now John- 
stone's way out of this situation has already been suggested in my 
sketch, at the beginning of this study, of “metaphilosophical prag- 
matism.” Since we cannot decide the validity of a philosophical 
argument either by an appeal to evidence or to internal consistency, 
the only alternative is an appeal to consistency with the intention 
of the original propounder of the argument. The general schema 
of an argumentum ad hominem’ is that it is a reply to a previous 
argument (Cf. PA, p. 79) which shows that the first argument 
“defeats its own purpose” (p. 83). To give criteria for the validity 
of philosophical arguments is thus to formulate rules for avoiding 
self-defeat; as Johnstone says: 


. the logic of the [ad hominem] argument is a logic of intentions or 
motives. My view is that it is only through the use of this logic that 
ontological conflicts can be resolved. Indeed, in the absence of such a 
logic it is difficult to understand how conflict over ontological systems 
can even be described. (p. 120.) 


Such a logic would enable us to deal with the “pragmatic para- 
doxes” (cf. PA, pp. 71 ff.) as efficiently as more familiar logics 
permit us to deal with the syntactic and semantic paradoxes.” It 


* Johnstone gives a useful catalogue of particular cases of this general 
schema in Chapter 6. 

‘© Johnstone here stands with Strawson (Introduction to Logical 
Theory), Toulmin (The Uses of Argument), and Perelman and Olbrechts- 
Tyteca (Rhétorique et Philosophie and Traité de l’'Argumentation), in urging 
a return to the broader sense of “logic’—in urging, that is, the study of 
actual patterns of argument rather than the usual practice of reducing them 
to a few standard models a priori and then blaming actual cases for falling 
short of these ideal types. Johnstone, however, is the only member of this 
group, besides Perelman and Olbrechts-Tyteca, who have studied philo- 
sophical argumentation as a distinct genus. (For Johnstone's criticism 
(which is, I think, decisive) of the metaphilosophical portions of Traité de 
l’Argumentation, see PA, pp. 54 ff.; and “New Outlooks on Controversy,” 
this Review, XII (1958), pp. 57-67. 
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would thus be an ethics of controversy: not a “substantive” ethics, 
for it would not tell a man which arguments to propound, but 
rather a “formalist” ethics which would tell him what his respon- 
sibilities were to any arguments which he found himself propound- 
ing. Such an ethics would, however, be co-extensive with ethics 
as a whole, for one does not simply “find oneself” propounding 
philosophical arguments; on the contrary, these arguments are 
part and parcel of what, at the moment of propounding them, one 
essentially is. (This is why sophists cannot be refuted by argu- 
ments ad hominem, and hence cannot be refuted at all; because 
they are uncommitted to their own arguments, they can shrug 
off counter-arguments.) Johnstone makes this point clear in his 
final chapter on “Argumentation and Selfhood”—a chapter which 
ends by assimilating Hall’s “categorio-centric predicament” to the 
general human condition: 


Positions are taken in philosophy in order to avoid a clearly perceived 
fate. For the philosopher, as for Oedipus, this fate takes the form of 
involvement in an inhuman situation; the philosopher seeks to avoid 
the arrogance, slovenliness, pettiness, cynicism, or doubt that threatens 
to dehumanize this thought. But just as for Oedipus, the philosopher's 
attempt to avoid his fate serves only to drive him deeper into its toils. 
. . . For among the ramifications of his commitment, there may well 
be far worse evils than the arrogance or slovenliness that made him 
take refuge in this commitment. . . . The moments of philosophical 
discovery are the occasions in which the philosopher engages in genuine 
controversy. He cannot avoid controversy any more than Oedipus could 
avoid interrogating those who held the fatal clues. . . . Even if his 
work is destined to bear inhuman fruit, he must perform it like a man. 
It would appear that in order to be human, one must always be passing 
from one inhuman act to another. .. . The paradigm of arguments 
fatal to philosophical positions, then, is the charge that the philosopher 
has adopted a mode of inhumanity in his very attempt to avoid in- 
humanity. The arguments which I have characterized as valid through- 
out this book are those that fall under this paradigm. (Pp. 136-137) 


At this point, the reader of Johnstone’s book may have two 
questions to ask: (1) Ifa “logic of intentions” is required even in 
order to describe philosophical controversies, how is it that we 
have been able to get along without one for so long? How, in par- 
ticular, are we to judge Johnstone’s own arguments in the absence 
of such a logic? (2) Is philosophical controversy really as distinc- 
tive or as important as Johnstone makes it out to be? Is there 


really any particular similarity between Oedipus’s self-discovery 
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and, say, Waffle’s refutation of Dimble’s views on unsensed sen- 
sibilia? 

In answer to the first question, I think that one can plausibly 
claim that it is here that “ordinary language” comes in. The truth 
of Hall’s conclusion, recast in Johnstonean terms, is that the forms 
of ordinary speech have a logic of intentions built into them, and 
this it is in the light of this implicit code that we do most of our 
philosophical reading (and, in particular, our reading of John- 
stone). By virtue of our all talking the way we do, we all accept 
obligations to continue talking in certain ways when we encounter 
people who talk in certain other ways. The “forms” of ordinary 
speech (here in the sense of “good form,” rather than as opposed to 
“content”) both permit our understanding of ad hominem argu- 
ments and suggest our responses to them. Thus if one asks “To 
which homines are Johnstone’s (admittedly "’) ad hominem argu- 
ments for his views about the nature of philosophy addressed?” , 
I think that Johnstone might reasonably reply “All those who 
understand ordinary English.” If one recognizes with Wittgen- 
stein that to agree in speaking a language is to agree upon a way 
of living,’ and with Hall that ordinary English is categorially com- 
mitted, then this reply will not seem strange. What Johnstone 
shows us, I think, is that the commitments we assume in speaking 
ordinary English are not to a certain story about what the world 
is like, but rather to a certain way of treating our fellow men. 

The second question, | think, does reveal a basic weakness in 
Johnstone's approach. His book (like Hall’s) suggests that philo- 
sophical controversy differs from other sorts of disagreement in 
kind—that statements whose truth and falsity are relative to argu- 
ment (“categorial” statements) are the exclusive property of the 
philosopher.” It seems intuitively implausible that there should 


" Cf. PA, pp. 75, 81. 

'? Philosophical Investigations, § 241: “‘So you are saying that human 
agreement decides what is true and what is false?’—It is what human beings 
say that is true and false; and they agree in the language they use. That 
is not agreement in opinions but in form of life.” 

‘* Johnstone does remark that “it may be objected that science, especial- 
ly in its more theoretical aspects, actually exhibits the characteristics that I 
shall be ascribing to philosophy.” He replies that “From my point of view, 
however, this would only mean that science, to the extent that it exhibits 
these characteristics, has a philosophical ingredient” (PA, p. 22). Quite so; 
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be this sort of sharp division between philosophizing and the rest 
of human life, or that the philosopher’s situation should be closer to 
Oedipus’ than the scientist’s or the poet’s. One should not blame 
either Hall or Johnstone for having limited their scope to meta- 
philosophy and for not having placed their metaphilosophies within 
a broader context—one can do only so much in one book." Never- 
theless, the considerations which both men present badly need to 
be backed up and filled in by discussion of the relations between 
philosophy and other disciplines. In isolation, metaphilosophical 
reflections can easily be dismissed as “abstract,” “formalistic,” and 
“parasitic.” United with analyses of scientific procedure and 
political controversy—as they are, for example, in Polanyi’s Per- 
sonal Knowledge—they have more force, and are less easily 
ignored. 

I shall conclude by remarking that it would be a healthy thing 
for contemporary philosophy if these books did receive some atten- 
tion. The analytic movement in philosophy served us well in mak- 
ing us self-conscious about metaphilosophical issues. But analytic 
philosophers have too often been 


‘ 


‘reductionist” metaphilosophers: 
they have used metaphilosophical analyses to reduce their oppo- 
nents to absurdity, but they have lacked the courage to apply these 
analyses to themselves. Just when it seemed that the clamor about 
“metaphysical nonsense” had been stilled by pointing to the un- 
verifiability of the Principle of Verifiability, metaphilosophical re- 
ductionism received a new lease on life in Ryle’s notion of “cate- 
gory-mistakes” and in the notion that one can detect philosophical 
“confusions” by listening for divergences from the ordinary use of 
terms. Nowadays the air is filled with talk of the “mistakes,” 
“howlers,” and “blunders” which past philosophers, or one’s un- 


but if one views this ingredient as permeating all conscious reflection, as 
Johnstone hints in his final chapters that we ultimately must, then one is 
forced to rethink some of Johnstone’s key arguments. 

‘* Because of Professor Hall’s death in 1960, there will be no sequel 
to Philosophical Systems. This is a loss which American philosophy can ill 
afford. Philosophical Systems exhibits the sort of exciting, vigorous, un- 
dogmatic speculation—wide-ranging and yet attentive to contemporary 
issues—which is the rarest form of philosophical thought. Anyone who 
reads it will regret the loss of the intended work on general epistemology 
which Hall mentions (PS, p. 6 n.). 

'** Cf. PA, pp. 5 ff. 
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fortunate colleagues, have committed. This lapse into the scho- 
lastic habit of winning easy victories by invoking distinctions ad 
libitum bodes ill for the future. It is quite as important to ignore 
irrelevant distinctions as to formulate relevant ones, and fruitful 
philosophical controversy is possible only when both sides have the 
patience to investigate their opponents’ criteria of relevance. 


Princeton University. 





PROBLEMS AND PERPLEXITIES 


Ropert Goepecke; Wiixuiam H. Kane, o.p. 


The following entries received in the contest presented in our 
June, 1960 issue were judged as winners and were awarded $25.00 
prizes. 


No satisfactory answers were received for the following ques- 
tions: 


For the best statement of the use of the term “proof” in 
G. E. Moore’s supposed proof of the external world, or for 
the best re-statement of the supposed proof. 
For the best account showing that Aristotle did or did not 
write dialogues. 
For the best account of what Hegel thought (or should have 
thought) the next stage of history, after his own, would be 
like. 

12. J. J. Scaliger said all wars originate in bad grammar. Can 
this be justified according to the tenets of linguistic analysis? 


These questions are now re-opened. Papers should not be 
more than 1000 words long, and should be in the hands of the 
editor of this Review no later than May 15, 1962. Winning entries 
will be awarded $25.00 prizes. Other contributions will also be 
published in the Review or returned to the authors. 


7. For the best listing of the differences between Aristotle's 
logic and Aristotelian logic. Or, alternatively, for the 
best account showing that the differences are non-ezist- 
ent or minor. 


Rospert GOEDECKE 


The obvious differences between Aristotle’s logical works and 
the logical studies of later philosophers who work with syllogisms 
are technical. Later thinkers assumed that propositions were basic 
to syllogistic reasoning, and concerned themselves with the rules 
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governing the interrelations of propositions and sentences, This 
led to the development of the fourth or Galenic figure, which is 
necessary if the syllogism is considered in terms of propositions 
only. Since the simple terms distinguished in the Categories could 
not be dealt with in terms of propositions, the simple terms dis- 
tinguished in that work were either elevated into pseudo-meta- 
physical entities, or rejected altogether. The intrinsic rationality 
of the syllogism was ignored in favor of an extrinsic rationality of 
five rules governing validity in four figures. These five rules were 
justified as laws of thought and statement on various non-Aristo- 
telian grounds: they were given to man’s active intellect by God, 
or they were self-evident, or, more recently, they were arbitrary 
sentential beginnings replaceable by more sophisticated rules. The 
result of this emphasis on propositions, sentences, and rules was a 
divorce of syllogism from ultimate logical justification, and, also, 
a divorce of logical analysis from existential analysis. 

But to discuss the differences between Aristotle and later logi- 
cians on technical grounds is to assume the position of the later 
logicians, that logic is a technical subject which can be dealt with 
apart from an analysis of the real. Aristotle’s last words on logic 
are not given in the Analytics, therefore, neither Prior nor Poste- 
rior, but in the Physics, Parts of Animals, De Anima, Ethics, Poli- 
tics, and, ultimately, in the Metaphysics. The structures and 
motions of the universe, the functional organic relations of ani- 
mals, the activities, particularly knowing and doing, of man, the 
role of conceptions of practical goods and human justice in man’s 
existence, are the intermediate proofs that logic is an activity which 
realizes for man the rationality of the actualities and activities of 
existing things. And the final proofs of logic are only given in the 
Metaphysics, where the basic logical problems of the possibility 
of definitions and the nature of causes and causal operations are 
finally solved, and there only by unravelling the nature of complex 
entities. The effect of this total analysis is to suggest rather 
forcibly that actuality is the basis of human rationality. 

In the Medieval transformation of Aristotelian logic, thought 
became transcendent and its own justification; definitions and 
causes were distinguishable from existences, and were not full ex- 


planations of the latter; universals were distinguished from partic- 


ulars, and logic separated from empirical studies and analyses of 
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nature and human affairs. Finally logic was separated from the 
simple active entity which was the First Cause in Aristotle, for that 
simple activity was replaced by a infinite triune activity, and with 
that the ultimate existential basis for human rationality was de- 
stroyed, and replaced with an incomprehensible basis to which 
human reason was related at best analogically. 

The incredible thing is that the syllogism survives; bereft of 
any significant relation to scientific discovery or analysis, or rela- 
tion to conceptions of practicality in human actions, it continues 
to be taught in beginning logic, either as a naive forerunner of 
postulational logics, or as a useful semantic device in pragmatic 
logics. Thomists continue to pay homage to the original texts, 
but only as interpreted through a Stoic screen of semiotic prin- 
ciples alien to Aristotle’s total philosophy. The syllogism remains 
as the grin when the cat is gone, and as the goat killed to sanctify 
the divorce of language and analysis from whatever it was that 
Aristotle thought he was talking about. 


Southern Methodist University. 


9. For the best statement showing that the Ontological Argu- 
ment does or does not employ “existence” as a predicate. 


WituiaM H. Kane, o.p. 


There is a datum of human knowledge signified by the word 
existence which is basic for all of our understanding, Just as the 
object of sight is something colored, so the object of intellect is 
that which is or exists. The marvel of our knowledge is its peculiar 
grasp of things: the very beings which exist are things which we 
know by sense and intellect. Even though we do not know things 
in a complete or adequate fashion—certainly not on first acquaint- 
ance—still one and the same thing which has its own existence 
distinct from our knowledge of it may also exist in our knowledge 
and be known by us. The way in which a thing exists with its own 
existence is not the same as the way in which it exists in our knowl- 
edge, but the same thing may both be in itself and be known by us. 

When we simply apprehend something we know it as a whole, 
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but not wholly. We do not at once explicitly distinguish its various 
parts or aspects, but must proceed step by step to attain a more 
distinct and detailed knowledge of it. In order to communicate 
with other persons we employ sensible signs and words which 
manifest the conceptions and judgments which we have formed 
of things, and in this way we help others to form similar concep- 
tions and judgments. We compare and contrast our conceptions 
of things, and sometimes with clear knowledge and certainty we 
judge that something is or is so, for example, that the coffee in the 
cup is hot. We understand that there are certain causes or reasons 
for things to be or to be so, without which they cannot be, or be 
as they are, or what they are. Coffee cannot be hot without heat, 
nor can it be in the cup without its own existence. 

If | wish to assert that there is some coffee, I say simply that 
the coffee is or exists. If 1 wish to assert that the coffee is hot, I 
predicate hot of the coffee as subject. To say that the coffee is hot 
is to say more than that the coffee simply is or exists. To be hot is 
an addition to the being simply: the coffee may be without being 
hot, and I may know that the coffee exists without knowing 
whether it is hot. But when I know and assert that the coffee is 
hot lL employ hot as a predicate in order to express something which 
is not expressed by the subject understood simply as coffee. More- 
over, | can understand coffee quite well without knowing whether 
coffee exists in any particular case. If I know and assert that 
coffee exists in a particular case, | employ existence as a predicate in 
order to express something which is not expressed in the mere 
conception of coffee when this is understood in a way that 
abstracts from any particular case. Mere apprehension or concep- 
tion by intellect suffices for me to know what something is in a 
more or less general way, but it does not suffice to know anything 
as distinct from:anything else, nor does it suflice to know that 
something is or exists with its own existence. In order to know 
distinction and difference, | must compare my conceptions and 
judge whether or not something is or is so. 

From this analysis it appears that the ontological argument 
does employ existence as a predicate. If I use the word God to 


signify my conception of the supreme or necessary or infinite being, 
and if I already know or believe that God does exist and proceed 
to assert that God exists, | am expressing something not expressed 
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by the subject when this is understood as signifying a mere con- 
ception. However, | am not thereby proving that God exists, but 
merely asserting what I already know or believe. Moreover, not 
everyone who uses the word God intends thereby to signify a con- 
ception of the supreme being, nor does everyone admit that such 
a being exists. One who does not already know or believe that the 
supreme being exists, may nevertheless assert that a supreme being 


called God does exist. In such a case existence is employed as a 


predicate, but the existence of God is not thereby proved. Of a 
mere conception something is arbitrarily asserted which is not 
known and cannot be known in or from the conception alone. It 
is as if one were to assert on the basis of imagination or memory 
that an old friend still exists, whereas he may be dead. Existence 
is indeed a predicate because it is something which is not expressed 
or known distinctly in mere conception, but only in judgment. 
Judgment is essentially predication, even though the predicate 
expresses simply the existence of the subject and not something 
besides the existence, such as motion, quality, or quantity. 

The ontological argument has often been proposed as a way 
of proceeding from the conception of God to the acknowledgment 
that God exists. It is argued that the being which is conceived as 
supreme, infinite, and necessary must exist. This argument can 
be understood in various ways. A believer in God might use this 
argument to better his understanding of something already believ- 
ed. This is a case of faith seeking understanding: fides quaerens 
intellectum. The believer does not intend to prove the existence 
of God, or to answer the question, Does God exist? but rather to 
answer the question, Why does God exist? by assigning the reason, 
namely that God is the supreme, the infinite, the necessary being. 
Supposing that God exists, he exists necessarily; it would be im- 
possible for him not to exist, and contradictory to deny his exist- 
ence. 

Some philosophers claim that everything which the mind can 
conceive, including the supreme being, exists as something distinct 
from our knowledge of it, because our conceptions do not manifest 
to us mere figments of the mind, but things which exist. Others 
maintain that the being which is first apprehended by the mind 
and in view of which everything else is understood is the supreme 
being or God. Opinions such as these minimize or deny the import- 
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ance of sensory experience in human knowing, particularly for 
knowing whether something exists. 


The ontological argument is proposed also in a way that 


employs the principle of causality: from the concept of the supreme 
or infinite being it is concluded that such a being exists as cause 
of the concept. Whether or not the argument be admitted as valid 
in this sense, it is clear that it employs existence as a predicate, 
because it asserts something of the supreme being which is not 
contained or expressed in the mere concept of a supreme being. 


Albertus Magnus Lyceum, 
River Forest, Ill. 





NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
THE ARGUMENT FROM OPPOSITES IN REPUBLIC V' 


R. E. ALLEN 


Republic V (475a-480a) contains one of the first statements 
in European philosophy of the doctrine of degrees of being and 
reality. Plato there distinguishes two types of object, vonta and 
dofasta , two Worlds, the Worlds of Knowledge and Opinion. And 
he holds that, of these Worlds, that of Knowledge is the more real. 

This distinction has sometimes been read as purely epistemic, 
resting not on things, but on our (often defective) knowledge of 
them: there is one world, not two, though it may be apprehended 
in two ways. But this view is patently at odds with the text. 
Knowledge and opinion are évvapets, “faculties,” to be distinguish- 
ed and defined by their objects, no less than by the state of mind 
they produce (477d), and Plato clearly states that the fallibility 
and unclearness of opinion is rooted in the relative unreality of 
opinables (479c). 

The unreality of opinables is a paradox, but a paradox which 
is also a solution. Plato faced a Parmenidean problem, that of 
reconciling the sensible world with criteria of reality it cannot 
satisfy. To be real is to be intelligible, not qualified by opposites, 
self-identical, and unchanging. The sensible world is none of these 
things, and it therefore cannot be real. But an unreal world is a 
philosophical embarrassment, especially when it happens to be a 
world in which we live. To say that it is in no sense real is impos- 
sible; for it must in some sense exist even to be illusion, The al- 
ternative is to suppose that there are degrees of being and reality, 
and this alternative Plato chose: There are objects of opinion; they 
are qualified by opposites; and they are not fully real. Plato held 
true what Parmenides had held impossible, that “things that are 
not are” (DK 7). The objects of opinion are intermediate between 
full reality and complete unreality. 


* Read before the Society for Ancient Greek Philosophy, December 27, 
1961, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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This thesis he supported by a proof of the existence of Forms 
based on an argument from opposites (Rep. V 479a-c). Every- 
thing beautiful is ugly: everything just, unjust; everything holy, 
unholy. What is double is no less half, and the same is true of 
large and small, light and heavy. Such things as these have an 
ambiguous character: they are “neither real, nor not real, nor 
both real and not real, nor neither real nor not real.”* They whirl 
about between being and not-being, objects of opinion, not of 
knowledge. The objects of knowlegde are atta éxaeta the Forms, 


which are fully real and not qualified by opposites. 


This argument is admirably brief and succinct, and singularly 
unconvincing. It does not, by itself, demonstrate that Forms exist, 
nor that things qualified by opposites are less than fully real. For 
that, certain missing premisses must be supplied. 


2. The opposites Plato mentions are all contraries: both of 
each pair cannot apply at the same time and in the same respect 
to the same thing. It has therefore sometimes been thought that 
Plato condemned the reality of sensible objects on the ground that 
they are internally self-discrepant or self-contradictory—a time- 
honored defense for theories of degrees of reality. 

Within an Idealistic system, such a view is not absurd. If one 
regards space, time, and physical objects as mental constructions 
produced by inadequate understanding, it is not unreasonable to 
regard contradiction as the invariant symptom of that inadequacy. 
So Bradley, for example. But the Idealist does not suppose that 
what exists may be self-contradictory; on the contrary. He sup- 
poses that what exists may appear to be self-contradictory—as 
indeed it sometimes does. Strictly, Idealism does not suppose that 
there are degrees of reality, but only that there are degrees of 
understanding. 

Whatever may be the merits of this view, it is not Plato’s. 
There is nothing in the middle dialogues to suggest that there 
would not be degrees of reality even if there were no minds: the 
mind discovers its objects, and does not produce them. There- 
fore, if Plato’s ground of complaint against 60§ae7a is that they are 


* 479c 3-5, following Adam and Cornford. 
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self-contradictory, he must have held that contradictions not only 
appear to exist, but exist. 

This is a view only a skeptic or a fool could hold, and Plato 
was presumably neither. To attribute it to him is to assume that 
he used a fallacious argument to reach an absurd conclusion, and 
contradicted himself to boot. For earlier in the Republic (IV 
436b, e), with physical examples in mind, he had rejected as im- 
possible the view that anything can be incompatibly qualified. 
The premisses of the argument from opposites do not imply the 
inconsistency of éeas72; and in light of his expressed opinions, 
there is no reason to suppose that Plato thought they did. 

The argument assumes that anything qualified by one opposite 
will be qualified by the other,’ and further, that this joint qualifica- 
tion is consistent. What type of predicate will satisfy those con- 
ditions? The prime candidates, plainly, are relational predicates, 
especially comparatives, since joint qualification follows from the 
internal logic of such terms. To say, for example, that a thing is 
tall is implicitly to say that it is taller than something else; com- 
pared to some third thing, properly chosen, it will also be short. 
Plato’s examples of large/small, double/half, light/heavy, are 
relational in just this sense, a fact of which he was aware 
(cf. Rep. IV 438b ff.) . It is because they are relational that such 
opposites imply their opposites,* and introduce no genuine con- 
trariety into the things they jointly qualify. 

The argument also treats evaluative opposites as relational. 


There is nothing beautiful which is not ugly. nor good which is 
? 3S? z 


not evil—a concise statement of the vanity of mortal longings, 
perhaps, but not, one assumes, of mortal logic. It is not enough 
to suppose that the same things may be good and bad in different 
respects; for there would then be no internal reason why some- 
thing should not be good, or bad, in every respect, and not quali- 
fied by opposites. If evaluative opposites are to imply their oppo- 


* That joint qualification holds in every case, and not merely in some, 
follows from the sense of 479b-c, and also from the fact that if any F thing 
were purely F, it would be F (cf. 478e 1-3). 

* Opposites such as these admit of no logical extreme. For example, 
there is no largest, or smallest, possible thing, a fact which anyone familiar 
with the Zenonian treatment of infinity, and its application by Anaxagoras, 
must surely have known (cf. Philebus, 24a-25a). 
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site, and not to imply contradiction, they must be relational; to 
say of anything that it is good must be to say that it is better than 
some things and worse than others, and therefore also bad. If 
this account of Plato’s use of evaluative predicates is sound, it will 
follow from his argument that there are Forms such as Ugliness, 
Injustice, and Evil. Those Forms are mentioned by name at 


Republic V 475e-476a. 


3. The argument from opposites is offered to prove that 
Forms exist. Its sense becomes clearer in Book VII (523 a ff.), 
where it is held that reflection is provoked when the same object 
produces two opposite impressions, and not provoked when such 
opposition does not occur. Consider, for example, the fingers of 
ahand. One is larger, the other smaller, a third between them in 
length. They are all equally fingers, and the mind is therefore not 
compelled to reflect on what it means to be a finger. But with 
the size of these fingers it is different, for sight presents two oppo- 
site qualities with equal clearness, declaring that the third finger 
is both large and small. When this happens, the mind is driven 
to question what the senses mean, and so comes to regard largeness 
and smallness as distinct things, confusingly mingled in the thing 
seen. In asking what is meant by large and small, the mind is led 
to distinguish objects of intelligence from objects of sight.’ 


This is an important argument. Its sense may, I think, be put, 
however little in Plato’s terms, as follows. If it is granted that 


opposites imply opposites, then the sense or meaning of the terms 
which connote them cannot be identified with the things to which 
those terms apply. If F and G are opposites, then “F” and “G” 
differ in sense. But er hypothesi, whatever is an F is also a G, 


* This discussion should be carefully distinguished from that of 602c ff., 
where sense error and the illusions of perspective lead to qualification by 
opposites. The fact of sense error does not imply that Forms exist, but only 
that we sometimes misapprehend particulars, a type of misapprehension to 
be dispelled by counting, weighing, and measuring. What is at issue in 
602c ff. may be the difference between cixaciz and sicts; it is clearly not 
the difference between %¢ and émtetyyy The argument from opposites 
turns on the fact that particulars are (and do not merely seem) qualified 
by opposites. Measurement will only confirm the appearance that my third 
finger is both large and small (cf. VII 523b 5-7). 
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and vice versa. Therefore, if the meaning of “F” and “G” were 
identical with the things which are F and the things which are G, 
the meaning of “F” and “G” would be identical. Which is absurd. 
In short, if opposites imply opposites, the sense of the terms which 
connote them cannot be “just the things we see.” (Cf. Parmen- 
ides 130d.) Nominalism is impossible: there is a logical distinc- 
tion between the intension and the extension of comparative or 
relational terms. Combined with the theory that the meaning of 
a term is what it refers to, which Plato in the middle dialogues 
characteristically assumes, the distinction becomes ontological; the 
argument from opposites establishes what it was introduced to 
prove: that Forms exist. 


It also throws light on the question of what sorts of Forms 


there are. Substantive terms such as “finger” have no contraries 
(cf. Phaedo 104a-b, 105a, et passim), and are not relational. The 
argument from opposites does not establish Forms for such terms, 
and the discussion of 523a ff. strongly suggests that there are no 
such Forms (cf. esp. 524d 9-525a 2). This is presumably why 
Socrates in the Parmenides is in doubt whether substantival terms 
do not refer to “just the things we see,” and why the only clear 


Forms in the middle dialogues are opposites. The Shuttle of the 
Cratylus (389b) and the Bedstead of the Republic (X 596b) are 
plainly chosen for their value as examples; the substantives used 
in the final proof of immortality in the Phaedo (e.g., “fire,” 
“three,” “soul”) are not said to refer to Forms, though the oppo- 
sites connected with them (e.g., “hot,” “odd,” “life”) seem so 
to refer; and the often-cited remark at Republic X 596a, that we 
may posit (7i%es%2:) a Form answering to every common term of 
discourse, is perhaps no more than a prescription for philosophical 
method, not an ontological claim at all. It seems likely that, in the 
middle dialogues, there are no Forms of substances. 


But if the argument from opposites establishes the existence of 
Forms, and helps to determine what sorts of Forms there are, it 
does not directly establish that things qualified by opposites are 
less real than the Forms which qualify them. That conclusion 
follows, if it follows at all, from the inner character of the relation 
between Forms and particulars. 
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4. What is that relation? The context in which the argu- 
ment occurs helps provide an answer. 

The distinction between the Two Worlds is drawn in order to 
define the nature and objects of the philosophical life, and to 
distinguish it from that of the “lovers of sights and sounds” who 
superficially resemble philosophers. The latter delight in beautiful 
tones and colors and shapes, and the works of art into which these 
enter, but they lack the power to apprehend Beauty itself, and are 
unwilling to follow a guide who would lead them to it (476b-c). 
The mental state of such men is that of a dream, and their dream is 
the dream of opinion. Dreaming is defined as believing that a 
likeness is not a likeness, but an original, believing “a resemblance 
not to be a resemblance, but the very thing it resembles” (476c). 
Philosophers, on the other hand, know the original of these like- 
nesses, know that there is such a thing as Beauty itself, and recog- 
nize both it and the things that partake of it (7x éxsivov petéyovra) 
without confusion. Such men are awake, not dreaming; have 
knowledge, not opinion. The objects of knowledge are Forms; 
it is clearly implied that the objects of opinion are the likenesses of 


Forms in the sensible world. 7% wetéyovta are efxdves or etdwhz. 
Forms, their originals, are napatefypata (cf, Republic V 472c 4-5, 
472b, 479a; VI 484c-d). pébe&s is copying." 

This conclusion is confirmed, if confirmation is needed, by a 
parallel argument in the Phaedo. In the second proof for Anam- 
nesis (73b ff.), the Equal itself is distinguished from particular 
equal things on the ground that particular equals—sticks and 
stones, for example—sometimes seem equal to one thing but not 
to another,’ whereas Equality never seems to be inequality. It 
follows that equal things and the Equal itself are éepa ovza. 

What is the relation between them? Particular equals “fall 
short” of Equality, and are “deficient” with respect to it (74d 5-7, 


* Similarly, the image analogy is central to the interpretation of the 
figures of the Sun, Line, and Cave, which carry forward the discussion of 
the Two Worlds (cf. VI 507a-c). 

’ This analysis of the argument requires reading z@... t@ in 74b 8-9, 
and translating, “Do not the very same things—equal sticks and stones— 
sometimes appear equal to one thing but not to another?” This reading and 
translation are supported by 74a 9-10: gapév mov 7 etvat tenv, od Eddov Adyw Aw 
003? AiGov 118m ... The argument, so read, is that of Republic V. See also 
Epistle VII, 344a-b. 
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e 104, 75a 2-3, b 4-8). Their deficiency is teleological: they 
“wish” to be like the equal (74d 10); they “desire” to be of its 
nature (75a 2), and desire it urgently (75b 7). This discussion 
applies to every Form (75c-d); it implies that the relation of 
particulars to Forms is one of frustrated finality. 

Since goals have no reality apart from the things that pursue 
them, Forms are not goals. Purposive activity, for Plato, is exem- 
plified by the craftsman, looking to a model and producing copies. 
Those copies are different in kind from their original: as the 
painter looks to a bed and produces a picture of a bed, so the 
carpenter looks to the Form of a shuttle and produces a shuttle that 
can be made and broken * (cf. Republic X 596b-e, Cratylus 398b) . 
Particulars are “deficient” because they are a different sort of thing 
from the Forms they resemble. Their relation to Forms is analo- 
gous to the relation of a reflection of a bed to the bed reflected. 
They “fall short” of their Forms as the reflection of a bed falls short 
of a tired man’s hope. In the Phaedo, as in the Republic, partici- 
pation is copying.’ 


* The final expression of this view of finality is the Timaeus, where the 
universe is the artifact of a divine Craftsman, looking to Forms as his model. 
It is not certain that this figure should be taken literally: the teleology of the 
Phaedo (97b ff.) in many ways similar to that of the Timaeus, perhaps 
significantly makes no explicit reference to a craftsman-god. There is good 
reason to hold, with Cornford, that the Demiurge is not a distinct entity, but 
a symbol of the rationality of the world-process. If this is true, péOe%<¢ 
is not literally pipyss; but this does not touch the question of whether 
particulars are resemblances of Forms, but only that of how they come 
to be resemblances. It seems clear that Plato regarded particulars quite 
literally as ciéwda, even though perhaps not literally as ptyypara. 

* At 74d 8-e 4, Socrates remarks: “When anyone sees something and 
thinks, ‘This thing I now see wishes to be like something of a different sort 
but falls short and cannot be of such sort as that—it is inferior’-—the man 
who happens to think this must have known in advance, I suppose, the thing 
which he says the other resembles, but falls short of.” dAdo tt tv dvtwv is 
ambiguous: it may mean “a different thing” or “a different sort of thing”: 
the latter meaning is prescribed by 74c 7-9. Particulars resemble, and differ 
in type from, Forms. Cf. Phaedo, 100 a 1-3: “I certainly do not agree that 
the man who examines ta évea in Adyot is examining them éy éixde: to a 
greater degree than the man who examines them in Zeya.” Both Adyot and 
Zoya are images of ta 6vea —though the former are doubtless the more reveal- 
ing. For Zoya in this sense, see Cratylus, 389c 1. Note that “dvea” differs 
in sense in 74d 10 and 100a 2: in the former passage it is generic, including 
both originals and likenesses, whereas in the latter, it includes only originals. 
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5. The copy theory of participation sheds important light on 
what Plato meant by saying that Forms are not qualified by oppo- 
sites. In the Hippias Major, Hippias remarks to Socrates, “You 
seem to me to be seeking the reply that Beauty is something of such 
a sort that it will never appear ugly to anyone anywhere.” Socrates 
replies, “Now you understand me beautifully.” (291 d, cf. 289c, 
292e, 294a-b; Lysis 217e). In Symposium, Diotima puts the 
claim still more strongly (21la; cf. Phaedo 74b-c, 102d-103a, 
103b) : 

(Beauty itself) is not beautiful in one respect and ugly in another, nor 

beautiful at one time and at another not, nor beautiful in one relation 


and ugly in another, nor beautiful here and ugly there so that it is 
beautiful to one man but not to another. 


The point of this strenuous affirmation is not merely that Beauty 
itself is not identical with ugliness or qualified by it: it is that the 
Form of Beauty is the exemplar of beauty. It is supremely beauti- 
ful, and other things cannot approach it in beauty” (Symposium 
211d). In the Phaedo, Socrates remarks that “If there is any- 
thing else beautiful besides the Beautiful itself, it is so because it 
partakes of that Beautiful.” ** The denial that Beauty itself is in 
any sense ugly is merely the obverse of the thesis that Beauty itself 


is just beautiful, pure beauty, a7 70 xadov efdixpivés “ (Symposium 
21le 1; cf., e.g., Republic V 478e 1-3, Phaedo 66a 2-3). Forms 


are not qualified by opposites because they are purely what they 


‘*® The following brief remarks are perforce dogmatic. They are meant 
to supplement the argument of “Participation and Predication in Plato’s 
Middle Dialogues,” Philosophical Review, LXIX (1960), pp. 147-164. 

** 100c; cf. 74a, which seems clearly to assume that the Equal itself 
is pre-eminently equal. 

* The “is” here is most conveniently taken as the “is” of identity, 
though this does not bring out the full evaluative sense of the statement, the 
fact that to say that Beauty, itself is beautiful is to say that it is pure beauty, 
unalloyed with ugliness in any way. In fact, the “is” used here is a sense 
of “is” peculiar to exemplarist systems. To say that Beauty is beautiful is 
to say that it is the exemplar of beauty in things, and to emphasize the 
community of character between exemplar and exemplifications. So in 
certain medieval systems, to say that God is good is to use a unique sense of 
“is.” Goodness cannot be predicated of God, since His nature is not com- 
posite: He is His goodness, and does not merely have it; and other things 
are called good only through their relation to Him. But the statement is 
not, strictly, an identity statement: it is clearly not the same as saying that 
God is God, or that He is wise. 
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are; particulars, because they fall short of their Forms and are 
mere resemblances of them, are mixtures of opposites.“ 


6. If the foregoing analysis is correct, the argument from 
opposites in Republic V is intimately connected with what has 
sometimes been called self-predication. No Form is qualified by 
its opposite: Beauty itself, for example, is not ugly. The obverse 
of this proposition is that Beauty itself is beautiful, and as we have 
seen, Plato in some sense believed that obverse true. 

This line of reasoning grates harshly on the logical ear: it 
seems to confuse two distinct senses of “not.” Cows are not purple 
because they are some other color. Middle C is not purple because 
it is not any color at all. That Beauty itself is not ugly is plainly 
a truth of the latter kind: it is not the sort of thing that could be 
ugly, and to suppose otherwise is to suppose nonsense, But just 
as Beauty itself cannot be ugly, neither can it be beautiful; to make 
such a claim is to commit a type confusion, to assimilate the Form 
to its particulars. The inference from “Beauty itself is not ugly” 
to “Beauty itself is beautiful” would appear to be vicious, not valid. 

Further, it is vicious, if Plato was committed to self-predica- 
tion, and confused Forms with their particulars. But he did not. 
Forms stand to particulars, not as predicates stand to instances of 
predicates, but as originals stand to shadows or reflections. Par- 
ticipation is copying. The bearing of this analogy on the question 
of self-predication is direct. 


‘* There is a problem here which should be mentioned, one kindly 
pointed out to me in discussion by Prof. Raphael Demos. It is this: Forms 
are themselves qualified by opposites: opposites such as sameness and differ- 
ence, unity and plurality—syncategorematic characters. Thus, if qualifica- 
tion by opposites is the basis of the distinction between particulars and 
Forms, that distinction cannot be maintained: Forms would themselves 
become particulars. The answer to this problem is, I think, this: it is not 
mere qualification, but the manner of qualification by opposites, that is at 
the heart of the distinction. There is no indication that Plato ever regarded 
syncategorematic characters as exemplars or paradigms; on the contrary, the 
second part of the Parmenides is perhaps a reductio ad absurdum of this 
view. Thus Forms are not resemblances of such characters. Therefore 
the deficiency which characterizes the relation of particulars to Forms does 
not characterize the relation of Forms to syncategorematic characters. This 
is another way of saying that if Forms are exemplars, syncategorematic 
characters are not Forms. There is thus no ground for treating Forms as 
another kind of particular. 
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Let us suppose (the figure is not original) a group of people 
chained fast in a cave, and so situated that all their lives they have 
seen nothing but shadows and reflections on the wal! before them. 
Because they are not acquainted with the originals of their reflec- 
tions, they will believe that the reflections are themselves originals. 
They will talk about what they see, and their language will suit 
their situation. For example, they may call bed-images beds, 
and shuttle-images shuttles. 

Next let us suppose that one of the group (we might call him 
Socrates) is released, made to turn around, and so for the first 
time to see the originals of his shadows. He will find himself 
subject to a peculiar linguistic strain: he will have no words 
appropriate to these new objects. Ordinary beds, the ones to 
which he is accustomed, are in fact images of an original which he 
is now privileged to inspect. Yet that original is not in the ordinary 
sense a bed at all. But since ordinary beds are images of it, he 
will find it natural to call it too a bed; only in order to prevent 
confusion, he may specify the peculiar sort of bed he means: he 
may call it, not merely a bed, but the Bed itself. By so doing, he 
would mark the fact that the original Bed is not, in the ordinary 
sense, a bed; for a bed in the ordinary sense is merely an image. 

If Socrates returned to his companions in the cave, and had 
to answer questions about what he had seen outside, he might reply 
as follows. “You call this a bed, and that a bed, but in truth those 
are not real beds at all. They are merely reflections (you know 
what a reflection is, since you have seen reflections of reflections) 
of the one real bed, the Bed itself.” If he were asked whether the 
Bed itself is a bed, his reply would no doubt be, “How not? Of 
course it is a bed, and preeminently a bed. Ordinary beds are 
mere images of it. But please understand, | mean something very 
different, in calling it a bed, from what I mean when I call these 
things that we are used to seeing beds. For they are only reflec- 
tions of the Bed. To say that the Bed itself is a bed is in some 
sense trivial — who could think otherwise >—and I mention it only 
in order that you may understand that the Bed itself is the original 
of those other beds.” 


This figure is easy for the imagination to grasp; but as an 
illustration, it is not wholly apt. “Beauty itself is beautiful” is 
equivalent to “Beauty itself is not ugly.” But no parallel equiva- 
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lence holds for substantival terms like “bed,” since substantival 
terms have no opposites; and we have found reason to believe that 
Forms are posited only for terms which have opposites. To pre- 
sent the copy theory of participation, then, in terms of substantives, 
is to sacrifice exactness of thought for ease of understanding; but 
this is no great flaw. It may be difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
imagine that beautiful things are resemblances of Beauty itself in 
a manner analogous to the way in which reflections of a bed are 
resemblances of that bed. But there are many things which we 
cannot imagine which we can yet understand. The illustration 
chosen here is of course Plato’s; and though perhaps inaccurate, 
it Serves its purpose well. 

The bearing of the figure on the issue of self-predication is 
obvious. It is natural to call copies and originals by the same name. 
To do so is merely to emphasize their community of character, the 
fact that copies are resemblances of originals. But the same term 
has a different significance when applied to these different sorts of 
things. What appears to be self-predicative language in Plato is 
in fact only the natural result of construing participation in terms 
of resemblances and originals; and it reflects a very different view 
of the relation between universals and particulars than any we are 
now accustomed to accept. Self-predication, the type confusion 
many critics have claimed to find in Plato’s Theory of Forms, is 
a mare's nest. 


7. To sum up: Particulars are resemblances of Forms, and 
depend upon them both for their character and their existence. 
Because they are resemblances, particulars fall short of their origi- 
nals, and because they fall short, they fail to satisfy the criteria of 
reality. For example, they are qualified by opposites, not ¢fAuxprvés. 
They therefore cannot be said to be real. But neither are they 
wholly unreal, for they are resemblances, however deficient, of 
real things. And so, in a perfectly legitimate and intelligible sense, 
they are both real and not real: real in that they are resemblances, 


not real in that they are resemblances, The copy theory of parti- 


cipation and the theory of degrees of reality are not two theories, 
but one. That theory reconciles the existence of the sensible world 
with criteria of reality it cannot satisfy. 


University of Minnesota. 





DISCUSSION 
LANDESMAN ON LINGUISTIC RELATIVITY 
J. W. SWANSON 


I. A RECENT ARTICLE in this journal,’ Charles Landesman has 
presented his case against the strong interpretation of the Sapir- 
Whorf hypothesis. I should like to offer three criticisms of his 
arguments. 


(1) Having remarked (correctly) that “competing and mu- 
tually contradictory philosophies may be formulated in different 
languages,” Landesman concludes that “the generalization that 
the speaking of a given language by a given philosopher is either 
a necessary or sufficient condition for the formulation of his ex- 
plicit philosophy would seem to be false.” I do not believe that 
the conclusion follows. Elsewhere,* I have tried to show that 
what I call the “strong interpretation” of the Sapir-Whorf hypo- 
thesis can be assimilated to the notion of “untranslatability” in such 
a way that it becomes equivalent to the denial of the position held 
by Roman Jakobson that “All cognitive experience and its classifi- 
cation is conveyable in any existing language.” * To deny Jakob- 
son’s thesis is equivalent to the assertion that there is at least one 
language for which there is at least one other language such that 
the first cannot translate the second. Letting “Tzy” stand for “z 
translates y,” and “Lz” for “z is a language,” Jakobson’s thesis 
goes over in symbols as 


(x) (y)(La-Ly-2 #4 y- >Try). (1) 
Its negation, then, is 
~(z)(y)(Lr-Ly-2 # y- > Try) (2) 


* Charles Landesman, “Does Language Embody a Philosophical Point 
of View)” This Review, XIV, No. 4, pp. 617-636. 

* In “Linguistic Kelativity and Translation,” to appear in Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research. ; 

* Roman Jakobson, “On Linguistic Aspects of Translation,” in On 
Translation (Harvard University Press, 1959), p. 234. 
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which is equivalent to 
(32) (3 y)(Lz-Ly-2 # y- ~Try). (3) 


It is (3) that I will call the “strong version” of the Sapir-Whorf 
hypothesis. Now since both quantifiers in (3) are existential, it is 
impossible to disconfirm (3), no matter how many cases one might 
produce showing that such and such language is capable of trans- 
lating everything in such and such a second language. On the 
other hand, a single instance of one language lacking the resources 
to translate some part of a second language is sufficient to confirm 
(3). But Landesman’s claim amounts to the assertion that con- 
firmed instantiations of (1) justify the denial of (3). And clearly, 
this is logically not the case. There is always the possibility, until 
all possible cases have been examined, of a confirming instance 
of (3) being discovered, regardless of how many instances of (1) 
have been observed. The distinction is more than merely theo- 
retical, for it seems entirely conceivable that linguistics or anthro- 
pology might turn up such a case. 


(2) The second point where I take issue with Landesman 
concerns his criticism of Cassirer’s view that the “learning of 
names creates things and properties; that before we know names, 
there are no things and properties but only a ‘rhapsody of 
perception,’ ‘an ever-flowing stream of impressions,’ a ‘Hera- 
cleitean river of change.’’’ Against such a view, Landesman argues 
that it makes perfectly good sense to say that material objects, for 
example, “exist prior to the adoption of a framework for talking 
about them.” For even if we were to suppose that there were 
no such framework, it would nevertheless be true that there would 
still exist “entities such that if there were such a framework the 
criteria for applying names of physical objects would sometimes 
be satisfied.” And as a reason for this claim he adduces the fact 
that “we know that there are entities such that the criteria for 
applying names of material objects are in fact often satisfied” 
(p. 625). 

This argument is much too broad, and fails to take into 
account the distinction between “naming” and “purporting to 
name.” If one’s grounds for claiming that there are objects of a 
certain kind amount simply to recognition of the fact that certain 
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criteria for applying names are fulfilled, then how are we to dis- 
tinguish between names like “Yuri Gagarin,” which do name, and 
names like “Pegasus,” which only purport to name? For in the 
second case as well as in the first, we have perfectly acceptable 
criteria for application of the term. “Pegasus” applies to Pegasus 
just as much as “Gagarin” applies to Gagarin. But of course there 
is no Pegasus, although there is a Gagarin. Clearly Landesman 
cannot argue that the distinction between naming and purporting- 
to-name is antecedently clear, for then he would be begging the 
question. Moreover, his liberal criteria of existence make it pos- 
sible to say that anything—universals, substances, etc.—exists, 
provided merely that we have certain criteria for applying names 
for these putative entities. The trouble with Landesman’s argu- 
ment is that it actually comes around to Quine’s ultra-relativistic 
view that there exists just what we are willing to say exists. For 
my part, I find Quine’s view perfectly acceptable. But Landes- 
man can’t accept it and still remain opposed to the very similar 
relativism of the Whorfian position. 


(3) Landesman alludes to an experiment by Roger Brown 
“which shows that experienced distinctions among items of experi- 
ence serve as guides to discovering linguistic differences” (p. 627). 
From this he draws the conclusion that “this model of word 
learning, wherein the child must compare sounds with the non- 
linguistic world, conflicts with the idealist model that there is no 
formed world until linguistic skills are attained.” Again it seems 
to me that he claims too much. In the first place, it is not necessary 
for the linguistic relativist to assume the extreme position attribut- 
ed by Landesman to Cassirer. All that is required to make the 
Sapir-Whorf hypothesis meaningful is the assumption that, in some 


cases at least, syntactical distinctions do influence perception; not 
that “there is no formed world until linguistic skills are attained.” 


Moreover, there is solid evidence, produced in another experiment 
by Brown, to support this more reasonable claim.* In this partic- 
ular experiment, which I shall not describe here, Brown has shown 


* Roger W. Brown, “Linguistic Determinism and the Parts of Speech,” 


Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 55: 1-5, 1957. Described in 
Brown’s Words and Things (The Free Press, 1959), pp. 247-253. 
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that the syntactical structures imposed on certain nonsense syllables 
—the syntactical structure being determined by whether “words” 
like sib, niss, and latt are used as verbs (“to sib”), gerunds (“sib- 
bing”), or nouns (“a sib” )—act as “a filter selecting for attention 
probably relevant features of the non-linguistic world.” Nor is 
this experiment in any way incompatible with other evidence to 
the effect that the relation goes the other way as well, i.e., that 
“the world influences language.” What is significant in the Sapir- 
Whorf hypothesis is not the exaggerated claim that “language 
forms the world,” but rather recognition of the fact that language 
is not merely passive, but rather active and passive, influencing 
our perception of the world, and in turn being influenced by it. 


University of Massachusetts 
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will be written by the Assistant Editor and his staff, with the occasional help 
of others. Reports have been contributed to this issue by David B. Behan, 
David Z. Levin, George E. Smith, Alan A. Tuttle, and John R. Wallace. 
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CassinerR, E. The Logic of the Humanities. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1961. xx, 217 pp. $4.50—With vast erudition, especially in 
German and French scholarship of the last century, Cassirer applies 
his theory of symbolic forms to problems of methodology in “culture- 
philosophy,” including the interpretation of “things” versus “expres- 
sion,” the difference between “nature-concepts” and “culture-concepts,” 
and the various meanings of “form” and “causality.” Concluding 
with a chapter on the “Tragedy of Culture,” he maintains that the 
dialectical tension between completed form and free expression can 
never be overcome, but that culture’s vitality rests in the continual 
coping with that tension. — R. C. N. 


DanieL, N. Islam and the West: The Making of an Image. Edinburgh: 
Edinburgh University Press, 1960. ix, 443 pp. $12.50—A detailed 
scholarly examination of the distorted image of Islam that emerged 
in the West during the years 1100-1350. Although most of the book 
is concerned with documenting this image of Islam, Daniel also explores 
the motives and effects of this distortion. A series of comprehensive 
bibliographies is included. An authoritative, if somewhat tedious, 
study. — J. D. T., Jr. 


J.P. Inductive Probability. New York: The Humanities Press, 1961. 
336 pp. $8.00—Day argues that the meaning of “probable” is partly 
evaluative and partly descriptive—to say that a proposition is probable 
is both to recommend its assertion and to say that a certain procedure 
shows it to be so. The paradigm of an inductive probability judgment, 
which is the major concern of the book, is “The fact that all observed 
A’s are B’s makes it probable that all A’s are B’s.” Several more 
complex kinds of probability judgments are distinguished and discussed 
in detail, the author’s own theory being illuminated by extensive criti- 
cism of the views of other philosophers, including Aristotle, Hume, 
Whewell, Mill, Peirce, Russell, Braithwaite, Carnap, and Von Wright. 
Philosophic problems related to induction, such as the existence of 
other minds and the reliability of memory, are briefly discussed. 
Ambitious in scope and carefully executed, the book demands, and 
rewards, close study. a. - 


Dicxe, G. Der Identitditsgedanke bei Feuerbach und Marr. Kéln u. Opladen: 
Westdeutscher Verlag, 1960. 210 pp. DM 18.50—Dicke discusses the 
metamorphosis of Hegelianism in Feuerbach and Marx through an 
examination of the concept of identity in the three philosophers. He 
demonstrates the persistence of this concept as a decisive theme in 
both Feuerbach and Marx, and shows how Hegel’s doctrine of identity 
is transformed and adulterated in the process of adaptation. A primary 
consequence of Marx’s modification of this doctrine is the philosophical 
sacrifice of the individual to the collective. which has its practical 
consequences in contemporary communist states. — J. M. W. 

A. Science and the Structure of Ethics (Number 3, Volume II of the 
International Encyclopedia of Unified Science). Chicago. University 
of Chicago Press, 1961. iv, 101 pp. $2.25—The place of scientific 
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results, the role of scientific method, and the impact of the scientific 
temper in ethical theory are surveyed. The concept of an “existential 
perspective of an ethical theory”—“its view of the world and its prop- 
erties, man’s nature and condition, insofar as these enter into its 
understanding of moral processes and moral judgments”—is sketched 
and used to clarify the diversity of ethical approaches. Edel promises, 
but does not here develop, a scientific ethics based on the behavioral 
sciences, — A. P. D. M. 


Fircn, F. B. A System of Combinatory Logic. New Haven: Technical 
Report No. 9, Office of Naval Research, Group Psychology Branch, 
Contract SAR/Nonr- 609 (16), 1960. 84 pp. N. P.—The system of 
combinatory logic presented in this essay differs from usual systems 
of combinatory logic by its addition of Boolean operators and a theory 
of quantification. It differs from Fitch’s previous systems in contain- 
ing a strong extensionality principle. The system is claimed to provide 
adequate foundations for a major part of mathematical analysis. In 
this Report (the first of a projected series) the elementary theory of 
natural numbers is developed in detail. An excellent introduction to 
Fitch’s work; the exposition is clear and well developed. — J. KR. W. 


Gauttier, J. From kant to Nietzsche, trans. by G. M. Spring. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1961. xiv, 290 pp. $4.75—A survey which 
views philosophical positions as the result of the conflict of the “Vital 
Instinct,” and the “Instinct of Knowledge.” The latter, it turns out, 
is always in the end the pawn of the former. — A. A. T. 


Goupce, T. A. The Ascent of Life: A Philosophical Study of the Theory of 
Evolution. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1961. 236 pp. 
$4.95—Combining an appreciation of recent analyses of “types” of 
scientific explanation with a detailed knowledge of contemporary biolog- 
ical investigations, Goudge examines the theory of evolution since 
Darwin. He argues that twentieth century evolutionary theory gives 
rise to philosophical questions whose importance rivals anything that 
physics has to offer. After showing how “modern selectionist theory” 
differs from Darwin’s view of evolution, he asks: “Has evolutionary 
theory metaphysical implications?” The answer—a tentative “yes”—is 
so carefully qualified that one wonders whether new contributions to 
the theory of evolution have the philosophic import that Goudge claims 
for them. — J. M. W. 


Grave, 8. A. The Scottish Philosophy of Common Sense Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press, 1960. 262 pp. 35 s—A successful blending of ex- 
tensive historical documentation with close systematic argument ex- 
hibiting the coherence and substance of this Scottish philosophical 
movement. By starting with the Common Sense criticism of the 
sceptical strain in Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, Grave vividly conveys 
the philosophic context and orientation of this school. The main 
protagonist is Thomas Reid, although the roles of Stewart, Oswald, 
Beattie, and others, are also explained. By resisting the temptation of 
writing the history of Common Sense philosophy through the spec- 
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tacles of the contemporary ordinary language philosophy, Grave shows 
that the claims as well as the perplexities of an appeal to common 
sense have a complex history. A cogent and comprehensive discus- 
sion of a movement that has both historical and philosophic interest 
for philosophy today. — R. J. B. 


Hesse, M. B. Forces and Fields: The Concept of Action at a Distance in 
the History of Physics. London: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1961. 
vii, 318 pp. 35 s—Taking as its central question, “How do bodies act 
on one another across space?”, this book traces the answers which have 
been given from the Pre-Socratics to current physical theory. The 
basic thought guiding the discussion is that the conceived mode of 
action between bodies is a general property exhibited by the model of a 
current physical theory. The study is rich in primary material, and 
carefully documented throughout; it fulfills a long-felt need for a 
thorough and careful treatment of this subject. — B. J. H. 


J. D. and Sruerman, W. E. Philosophy and the American Heritage. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1961. 254 pp. $3.50—Directed to 
the non-philosopher, this is an attempt to sketch briefly a public 
philosophy for contemporary America. It attacks the “enfeebling 
naturalism” of Dewey and espouses the right of suffrage as the most 
fundamental right of man. — D. P. B. 


Jornavsky, D. Soviet Marzism and Natural Science, 1917-1932. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1961. xiv, 433 pp. $7.50—The story of 
Soviet Marxism that Joravsky tells is both fascinating and frightening. 
Briefly examining the background in Marx and Engel, he shows how 
their views toward the philosophy of natural science are ambiguous, 
containing a mixture of metaphysical and positivistic elements. 
Lenin’s legacy was also ambiguous. Though he elaborated the concept 
of partiinost—the ideological control of philosophy by the Party’s 
Central Committee—he himself used it broadly, tolerating and encour- 
aging the separation of philosophic disputes from practical political 
affairs. Tracing the emergence of various factions after Lenin’s death, 
we see how, under Stalin, dialectical materialism eventually became 
“a ritualistic incantation of the one true Weltanschauung that inspired 
the one true Party.” — R. J. B. 


June, C. G. Freud and Psychoanalysis, trans. by R. F. C. Hull (Bollingen 
Series XX, Vol. 4 of the Collected Works). New York: Bollingen 
Foundation, 1961. xii, 268 pp. $5.00—A major volume in the Col- 
lected Works, presenting the substance of Jung’s published writings 
on Freud and psychoanalysis between the years 1906 and 1916. Two 
later papers which clarify and reappraise Jung’s views are also included. 
The work traces out carefully the issues that led to the famous break 
between Freud and Jung. Jung’s statement of his disagreements with 
Freud also provides a helpful context for understanding his theory 
of psychological types. — G. E. S. 
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Kiausner, N. W. and Kuntz, P. G. Philosophy: The Study of Alternative 


Beliefs. New York: Macmillan, 1961. xiv, 674 pp. N.P.—An intro- 
duction written with exceptional competence. A discussion of belief 
is followed by a brief historical survey. Contains sections on logic, 
truth-theories, epistemology, metaphysics, philosophy of history, poli- 
tics, religion, aesthetics, and ethics. There is no “talking down” to 
the readers. — W. L. M. 


rc, H. E. Probability and the Logic of Rational Belief. Middletown: 
Wesleyan University Press, 1961. 346 pp. $10.00—After describing 
the three main kinds of probability theories (frenquency, personalistic, 
and logical), the author presents a new logical theory of probability. 
Probability, for him, is a logical relation between bodies of evidence 
(called “rational corpora”) and statements. The theory is an advance 
over Carnap’s logical theory of probability in that it is not based on a 
formal language with strong completeness properties. The theory is 
formalized in Quine’s protosyntax, which has two disadvantages: first, 
long formulas couched in terms of a large number of defined symbols 
disfigure the book and obscure the exposition; and secondly, it is 
desirable to keep our theories of inductive logic and deductive logic 
independent. There seems to be no reason to burden one sort of 
theory with the other (and no reason is given here). There is no 
index. — J. R. W. 


Lovesoy, A. O. The Reason, the Understanding, and Time. Baltimore: 


The Johns Hopkins Press, 1961. xiii, 210 pp. $3.95—Written with 
a grace that is rare in philosophical discussion, Lovejoy in these lectures 
starts with the distinction of the Understanding and Reason in Jacobi 
and Kant. He deftly shows us how these concepts were developed 
and transformed in such thinkers as Schelling, Schlegel, Coleridge, 
Schopenhauer, Bergson, and others. The Understanding comes to be 
viewed as that faculty which is limited to the world of sensible 
phenomena and never reveals ultimate reality. Reason, after Kant, 
becomes the faculty by which we can have an immediate intellectual 
intuition of the Real. Gradually and subtly the connection with 
Bergson emerges, where the faculty that transcends mere pragmatic 
understanding grasps durée réelle. Once again, Lovejoy displays the 
excitement and suggestiveness of the history of ideas when handled 
by a master. — W. L. M. 


Martin, T. The Instructed Vision: Scottish Common Sense Philosophy 


and the Origins of American Fiction. Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. viii, 197 pp. $4.50—An exploration of the in- 
fluence of Scottish Common Sense Philosophy on early nineteenth 
century American attitudes toward fiction and the imagination. Mar- 
tin first shows the great appeal of this movement, which became a 
semi-official philosophy in America. He suggests that it was attractive 
to Americans because “it stabilized, it was safe, it discouraged undue 
speculation.” In reaction to this stolid philosophic outlook emerged 
a quest for a free, more dynamic concept of the imagination. — G. E. S. 
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Merian, P. From Platonism to Neoplatonism (second edition, revised). 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1960. xix, 250 pp. 18 G.—A new 
edition containing slight revisions and new appendices extending the 
debates opened in the original book. Drawing on a comprehensive 
knowledge of ancient texts and recent research, Merlan argues for a 
tighter connection between Platonism and Neoplatonism. Heracleides, 
Hermodorus, lamblichus, Posidonius, Speusippus, and Xenocrates are 
all carefully treated. — R. C. N. 


Mues, L. John Colet and the Platonic Tradition. La Salle, Ill.: Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1961. xix, 239 pp. Paperback. $1.75—Miles 
traces the transmission of the Platonic tradition from the Florentine 
Platonists to Colet. Although he finds Colet more guarded than Ficino 
and Mirandola in his assimilation of Platonism to Christianity, he 
shows that Platonic and Neoplatonic themes pervade almost every 
aspect of Colet’s thought. This is the first of a projected series of three 
volumes on the relations of the Oxford Reformers to the Platonic 
tradition. — J. M. W. 


Morritz, M. Kants Einteilung der Imperative (Library of Theoria, No. 8). 
Lund, Sweden: CWK Gleerup, 1960. 195 pp. 10 Sw. kr.—Limited 
to a review of Kant’s classification of imperatives, Morritz focuses on 
the hypothetical forms. He offers an emotivist interpretation of such 
characteristics of imperatives as “being commanded by reason.” — 
S. M. W. 


Morais, B. Philosophical Aspects of Culture. Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch 
Press, 1961. xvi, 302 pp. $7.00—Morris explicates a concept of culture 
which is both descriptive and normative. Throughout he is concerned 
with showing that there are objective criteria for evaluating cultures 
and distinguishing “authentic” from “spurious” aspects. Both the 
tone and doctrine of the “functionalism” elaborated are reminiscent of 
Dewey’s approach. One wishes that the complex issues involved in 
justifying standards of criticism had been analyzed with greater care 
and precision. — W. L. M. 


Myers, F. W. H. Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death. 
New Hyde Park, New York: University Books, 1961. 416 pp. $10.00 
—A new and simplified edition of Myers’ major work, originally 
published in 1903. Previous editions had relegated all illustrative case 
material to cumbersome appendices. The editor of this edition has 
abridged this material and integrated it into the body of the text. The 
result is a more manageable and readable volume. — J. M. W. 


Porxin, R. H. The History of Scepticism from Erasmus to Descartes. New 
York: The Humanities Press, 1961. xvii, 236 pp. $6.00—Well written 
and excellently documented, this is both a scholarly reconstruction 
and a forceful statement of the case against the possibility of systems. 
Of considerable interest is the discussion of the religious motivation of 
many of the sceptics and Popkin’s argument that Descartes was a 
“sceptique malgré lui.” — W. L. M. 
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Scumipt, P. F. Religious Knowledge. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1961. 


xii, 147 pp. $4.00—Another study and classification of religious state- 
ments from an analytic point of view which concludes that :their 
cognitive status cannot be seriously upheld. The true function of 
religious discourse is the inculcation of attitudes. Schmidt does not 
make much progress in explicating what an “attitude” is and how it 
can be justified, if at all. Nor does he seriously face up to the fact 
that religion as attitude-training may be religion only in a Pickwickian 
sense. — A. P. D. M. 


Suersunne, D. W. A Whiteheadian Aesthetic. New Haven: Yale University 


Press, 1961. vii, 219 pp. $5.00—Sherburne has the two-fold purpose 
of framing an aesthetic theory which gains its coherence and clarity 
by its derivation from a speculative system, and of exploring the 
adequacy of that system by applying it to one dimension of experience. 
He begins by developing clearly the categorial notions of Whitehead’s 
mature philosophy and exhibiting them as integral parts of the specu- 
lative scheme, and in some cases revising and reformulating them 
significantly (e.g., “transmutation”’. Using this material, he then 
frames an aesthetic theory treating such questions as the ontological 
status of a work of art, aesthetic experience, and artistic creation. A 
well-written study that illuminates some of the more difficult aspects 
of Whitehead’s throught, and contributes to the discussion of the meta- 
physical issues of aesthetics. — B. J. H. 


Simmons, E. The Scientific Art of Logic. New York: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1961. xvi, 331 pp. $4.80—A statement of “Aristotelian logic” as it 
is related to the three operations of the intellect—apprehension, judg- 
ment, reasoning—of Thomistic epistemology. An introductory text 
in the Christian Culture and Philosophy Series. — D. P. B. 


Stroii, A. and Popkin, R. Introduction to Philosophy. Holt, Rinehart and 


Winston, 1961. iv, 421 pp. $5.00—A successful attempt to provide an 
accurate, non-technical introduction to philosophy which begins with 
the discussion of logic, moves to epistemology and metaphysics, then 
takes up political philosophy, ethics, and the philosophy of religion, 
and concludes with a special section on contemporary philosophy. 
There are references throughout to philosophers, such as Malebranche 


and Plotinus, who are frequently neglected in introductory texts. — 
D. Z. L. 


Tuompson, S. M. The Nature of Philosophy. New York: Holt, Rinehart 


and Winston, 1961. 430 pp. $4.75—A prosaic and unimaginative 
introductory textbook. The author claims that his aim is “not to 
introduce the student to the various philosophies but to introduce him 
to the kind of thinking from which philosophy comes.” The very 
patness of his presentation, however, discourages original philosophical 
thinking. — D. P. B. 


Vottaimre. Philosophical Letters, trans. with an intro. by E. Dilworth. New 


York: Liberal Arts Press, 1961. 150 pp. $1.50—This fine new trans- 
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lation of Voltaire’s Letters Concerning the English Nation supersedes 
other out-of-date translations. Although the format is attractive, the 
introduction is disappointingly brief and uninformative. — S. M. W. 


Wasserstrom, R. A. The Judicial Decision: Toward a Theory of Legal 
Justification. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1961. 175 pp. 
$5.00—An essay in normative jurisprudence where the author is con- 
cerned with delineating and evaluating legal decision procedures. The 
appeal to precedent and equity are critically examined and found to 
be deficient. Wasserstrom proposes as an improvement a two-level 
decision procedure, which is like precedent in appealing to a rule of 
law as a necessary condition for deciding a case, and like equity “in that 
considerations of justice are directly relevant to the justification of 
any decision.” He frankly admits that this decision procedure is an 
improvement at the “price of becoming imprecise at certain crucial 
points.” The discussion is informed throughout with an appreciation 
of both legal and philosophical treatments of the issues. — S. M. W. 


Weiss, P. Nine Basic Arts. Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press, 
1961. 238 pp. $5.00—In his second book on art, Weiss groups the 
nine basic arts into three triads in accordance with whether their 
characteristic products are created spaces—architecture, sculpture, 
painting; created time—musicry, story, poetry; or created movement 
—music, the theatre, the dance. The approach of any art to its under- 
taking and the nature of its achievement is distinctive; none duplicates 
the task, nor borrows the logic, of the others. Weiss also discusses 
some “compound arts,” including photography and the movies. 
Through the vigor of his language, and the sensitivity of his appraisals, 
he provokes fresh insight into both the specific arts and the entire 
artistic enterprise. — S. M. W. 


Wireman, H. N. Intellectual Foundations of Faith. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1961. 212 pp. $3.75—The author regards faith as a restless 
quest for that which can save man from his self-destructive tendencies 
and allow him to actualize most completely his constructive potential- 
ities. Wieman critically examines several answers to this quest of 
faith, including those of Dewey, Tillich, and Barth. In contrast he 
develops the view of “liberal religion,” which finds the answer in a 
divine creativity fostered by communication, and is productive of fresh 
insights which transform human ideals. — J. M. W. 


Wirt-Hansen, J. Exposition and Critique of the Conceptions of Eddington 
Concerning the Philosophy of Physical Science. Copenhagen: G. E. C. 
Gads Forlag, 1958. 126 pp. N. P.—The substance and development 
of Eddington’s “scientific epistemology” are presented in close paral- 
lelism with the philosophy of Kant. The author argues that Kant was 
far more successful in displaying the philosophical structure of Newton- 
ian physics than Eddington is in showing the philosophy behind quan- 
tum mechanics and relativity. — A. P. D. M. 
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Humanitas: Anuario del Centro de Estudios Humanisticos de la Universidad 
de Nuevo Leon (First year, No. 1) Mexico: Editorial Jus, 1960. 558 pp. 
N. P.—The first volume of a yearbook to be published regularly by the 
Center of Humanistic Studies at the University of Nuevo Leon in 
Mexico. Devoted primarily to the publication of articles by members 
of the Center, the contents are arranged under five headings: Philos- 
ophy, Literature, History, Social Sciences, and Editorial Matter. — 
S. M. W. 


Humanitas: Anuario del Centro de Estudios Humanisticos de la Univer- 
sidad de Nuevo Leon. (Second year, No. 2) Mexico: Editorial Jus, 
1961. 699 pp. N. P.—Articles in this issue include: RK. Hartman, 
“The Analytic and Synthetic as Methodological Categories”; S. Zavala, 
“The Origins of the Spanish Colonization in the New World”; and, 
L. Recaséns-Siches, “Finality in the Law.” All the articles are in 
Spanish. — S. M. W. 


Perspectives in Philosophy: A Book of Readings, ed. by R. N. Beck. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1961. 405 pp. $5.50—A well 
organized introductory book which classifies its readings by schools of 
thought. Classical Realism, Idealism, Naturalism, Positivism, Analytic 
Philosophy, and Existentialism are represented. — A. A. T. 


Philosophic Classics (Volume I, Thales to Saint Thomas; Volume II, Bacon 
to Kant), ed. by. Walter Kaufman. Englewood, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1961. Vol. I, viii, 629 pp.; Vol. Il, xix, 584 pp. $9.25 each—An 
exceptionally well-edited anthology of basic philosophic texts arranged 
in chronological order. Each section is preceded by a short introduc- 
tion. The volumes have many unusual features, including expository 
sections on Zeno by G. Vlastos, and on Malebranche by W. Doney. 
The range of this anthology can be judged by the inclusion of the 
following in their entirety: Plato’s Apology, Meno, Symposium, and 
Phaedrus; Hume’s An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding; 
Descartes’ Meditations; and Leibniz’ Monadology. — D. Z. L. 


Arnon, E. The Light of Asia. New York: Dolphin Books, 1961. 150 pp. 
$.95. 


Datta, D. H. The Siz Ways of Knowing. Calcutta: Calcutta University 
Press, 1932, 1960. 360 pp. Rs 12.00. 


Fercuson, G. Signs and Symbols in Christian Art. New York: A Hespe- 
rides Book, 1961. 192 pp. $2.95. 

Heweccer, M. An Introduction to Metaphysics. New York: Anchor Books, 
1961. 182 pp. $.95. 


Hume, D. A Treatise of Human Nature. New York: Dolphin Books, 1961. 
582 pp. $1.45. 
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Kant, I. Critique of Pure Reason, trans. by M. Miiller. New York: Dolphin 
Books, 1961. 600 pp. $1.45. 


Lowrie, W. A Short Life of Kierkegaard. New York: Anchor Books, 1961. 
226 pp. $.95. 


Merian, P. From Platonism to Neoplatonism. See p. 345. 


Myers, F. W. H. Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death. See 
p. 345. 


PascaL, B. The Thoughts of Blaise Pascal. New York: Dolphin Books, 
1961. 320 pp. $.95. 


ScnuopennavuEr, A. The World as Will and Idea. New York: Dolphin Books, 
1961. 555 pp. $1.45. 


Temnarp pve Cnarpin, P. The Phenomenon of Man. New York: Harper 
Torchbooks, 1961. 318 pp. $1.75. 


The Utilitarians (J. Bentham, Principles of Morals and Legislation; J. S. Mill, 
On Liberty and Utilitarianism). New York: Dolphin Books, 1961. 
600 pp. $1.45. 


VottairnE. Philosophical Letters. See p. 346. 
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EXPERIENCE, EXISTENCE, 
AND THE GOOD 


Essays in Honor of Paul Weiss 


Edited by IRwIN C. LIEB 


In a most unusual kind of Festschrift, the editor of this volume 
has gathered together an international group of scholars who 
have written brilliantly on issues central to the study of meta- 
physics. 

These essays try to honor Paul Weiss in a special way, by 
honoring philosophy, and by doing it in something like the spirit 
with which he does his own work. Some of the contributors are 
former students; others have taught with him at Harvard, Bryn 
Mawr, and Yale; but most of them have come to know the man 
and his work in other ways. 


The contributors are: 
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MACMILLAN publications... 


the first of its kind 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION : 
A Book of Readings 


by George L. Abernethy, Davidson College, 
and Thomas A. Langford, Duke University 


This comprehensive book of readings is the first to devote major 
attention to significant contemporary work in the philosophy of reli- 
gion—studies in religious language from the works of Paul Tillich, 
John Wisdom, Rudolf Bultman, R. B. Braithwaite, and others; essays 
by representatives of the British analytical school; and selected pieces 
by writers of Existentialist persuasion. 


Organized topically, this collection reflects a notably full range of 
opinion. Introductions to each section provide general background 
on the question at issue, while showing how essays within that sec- 
tion relate to it. An illuminating feature found in no comparable 
anthology is the section devoted to exploration of the borderline 
between philosophy of religion and theology. December 


an eagerly awaited volume 
REASON AND GOODNESS 


by Brand Blanshard, Yale University 


The Muirhead Library of Philosophy 


Professor Blanshard surveys the field of recent ethics in this volume 
based on his Gifford Lectures of 1952. Examining the positions of 
Moore and Ross, of Westermarck, Perry, and Dewey, of the emo- 
tivists and the linguistic philosophers, he proposes a fresh account 
of what the central terms in ethics mean. Disagreement about these 
terms is often held to be merely verbal, but Professor Blanshard 
shows that such contemporary debate results from centuries of 
refinement of the issues. In this book, he states those issues clearly, 
traces their history, and makes proposals for their solution. 
451 pages 
1961 


The Macmillan Co 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 














Early Christianity 
and Greek Paideia 


By Werner Jaeger 


In the preface to his great work Paideia, the author said, “If it 
depended wholly on the will of the writer, his studies would end 
with a description of the vast historical process by which Chris- 
tianity was Hellenized and Hellenic civilization became Christian- 
ized.” The full study remains to be written, but this brief 
volume reveals anew the strikingly vast range of Professor Jaeger’s 
scholarship and his ability to clarify without oversimplification. 
He examines the interrelationship of postclassical Greek culture 
and the rise of a Christian world religion, the similarities between 
Greek and Christian thought and the controversies that led to 
their ultimate synthesis, and the significance of key figures like 
Clement, Origen, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory Nazianzen, and Greg- 
ory of Nyssa. 


A BELKNAP PRESS BOOK : $3.75 


Religious Philosophy 
A GROUP OF ESSAYS 
By Harry Austryn Wolfson 


The ten essays which constitute the critical sequence of this pene- 
trating book are derived from lectures and from separate publi- 
cations, many of which are no longer readily available. They 
include discussions of Immortality and Resurrection in the Phi- 
losophy of the Church Fathers; St. Augustine and the Pelagian 
Controversy; Causality and Freedom in Descartes, Leibniz, and 
Hume. Analyzing some of the vital and most enigmatic ideas 
developed by the religious philosophers of the West, Mr. Wolfson 
concludes with a perceptive distillation of his personal wisdom 
in an essay contrasting the professed atheist with the “verbal 
theist.” 


A BELKNAP PRESS BOOK $6.00 


IMPORTANT REPRINTS: 


Introduction to Semantics and Formalization of Logic 
By Rudolf Carnap. 2 Volumes in one $7.00 


From a Logical Point of View 


By William Van Orman Quine $5.25 


|B [aRvarD UNIVERSITY PRESS 














Three philosophical books by Andrew G. van Melsen: 


1) From Atomos to Atom $4.25 (pp. $3.50) 


2) The Philosophy of Nature $4.50 (pp. $3.75) 


3) Science and Technology $6.95 (pp. $6.20) 
(currently being printed) 
Science and Technology, the latest work of Dr. van 
Melsen, is a reflection upon the impact of physical 
science and technology upon culture. The first two 


titles have been translated into several languages and 
published in several English editions. 


OTHER RECENT TITLES: 
The three books together in bound editions: $15.00 (prepaid only) 








Albert Dondeyne 


CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN THOUGHT AND CHRISTIAN 
eee ae ae eae me 


Maxwell J. Charlesworth 
PHILOSOPHY AND LINGUISTIC ANALYSIS—Re-impression $5.50 (bd.) $4.75 (pp.) 
Remy C. Kwant 


PHILosopHY OF LaBor—A philosophical study of 
mers ek 


Remy C. Kwant 

ENCOUNTER ....... + « «© « « « « « $3.25(bd.) $2.50 (pp.) 
William A. Luijpen 

EXISTENTIAL PHENOMENOLOGY . .... . . . . $6.75 (bd.) 


STILL AVAILABLE: 


Cajetan 

THE ANALOGY OF NaMeS—Re-impression. . . . . $2.25 (cloth only) 
Louis de Raeymaeker and others 

TRUTH AND FREEDOM—Re-impression . . . . . . $3.00 (cloth only) 
P. Henry van Laer 

THe PxHiLosopHy oF Science—Part One. . . . . $3.75 (bd.) 


Part Two is expected to appear in 1962. 


All these volumes are published as titles of 
DUQUESNE STUDIES, PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES 


No postage charged on prepaid orders 


DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 

















Leading 
Boors in Philosophy 


Madden * Muelder-Sears-Schlabach * Morris 


THE STRUCTURE OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT: An 
Introduction to Philosophy of Science. Epwarp H. 
Mappen. This excellent text for undergraduates pre- 
sents forty-one articles by classic and contemporary 
philosophers and scientists. The articles are care- 
fully related to each other to encourage a real under- 
standing of the subject, not merely an accumulation 


of information. 
381 pages 1960 $5.00 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY, 
2nd Edition. Water G. Mue_per, LAURENCE SEARS, 
and Anne V. Scutaspacn. This book of readings traces 
by means of substantial selections the growth of 
American philosophical thought. The second edi- 
tion shows how established traditions have shifted 
upon meeting the ideas which have become in- 
creasingly prevalent. 


643 pages 1960 $7.00 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE AMERICAN SCHOOL: An 
Introduction to the Philosophy of Education. Van 
Creve Morris. An arresting text which moves from 
a consideration of the central problems of philosophy 
and the various “answers” of the five principal phi- 
losophic systems to the application of each of the 
philosophies to current issues in the American 


school. 
492 pages 1961 $6.00 
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i Houghton Mifflin Company 
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MIND A Onarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy 


Edited by Professor G. Ryle 
With the Co-operation of Prof. Sir F. C. Bartlett and Prof. C.D Broad 


CONTENTS OF ISSUE FOR OCTOBER, 1961 


. G. E. Moore’s latest published Views on Ethics: C. D. Broap 
. Knowing and Being: M. POoLanyl 
. The Retributivist hits back: K. G. ARMSTRONG 
. Opposite Conditionals and Deontic Logic: P. B. DowNING 
. Unexpected Examinations and Unprovable Statements: G. C. NERLICH 
. On Necessary Truth: D. W. HAMLYN 
. Partial Entailment and the Causal Relation: R. G. ROBINSON 
. Discussions: 

The Re-discovery of the Topics: O. Birp 

Dray on Historical Explanation: R. C. STOVER 

Rejoinder to W. D. L. Scobie on “The Identity 

of a Work of Art”: J. MARGOLIS 

Primary and Secondary Uses of Moral Language: N. FoTIoNn 

Decision to have a pain: SURESH 
. Critical Notice: 

H. L. A. Hart and A. M. Honoré 

Causation in the Law: P. NoweLt-SMITH 
. New Books. 
. Notes. 


Annual Subscription 25s post free; single copy 736d plus postage 
Published for the Mind Association by 
PARKSIDE WORKS THOMAS NELSON & SONS LIMITED EDINBURGH 9 











THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 


Contents for Volume 11, No. 45, October, 1961 


. ON SEEING THINGS: Frank B. Ebersole 
. THREE TYPES OF THESIS ABOUT FACT AND VALUE: R. G. Swinburne 
. AESTHETIC ARGUMENT—INTERPRETATIVE AND 
EVALUATIVE: Robert Hoffman 
. WICKEDNESS: N. Fotion 
. CAN GOVERNMENTS BE HELD MORALLY 
RESPONSIBLE ?: R. S. Downie 
. REFERRING AND EXISTING: Nicholas Wolterstorff 
. DISCUSSIONS: 
Crossing the Copula: Richard Severens 
God and “Logical Necessity”: C. J. F. Williams 
The “Look” of a Work of Art: Donald F. Henze 
. CRITICAL STUDY: 
Aristote: L’Ethique 4 Nicomaque. Edited 
by R. A. Gauthier and J. Y. Jolif: Mary Warnock 
. BOOK REVIEWS. 


Published for the Scots Philosophical Club 
by the University of St. Andrews 


Price thirty shillings per annum (in U. S. A. $5.00) through booksellers or agents. Orders 
placed directly with the Treasurer (The University, St. Andrews, Scotland) will be accepted 
at the subscription price of twenty five shillings per annum. Subscribers in U S&S. A. 
should send their orders, $4.00 per annum, to the Assistant Treasurer (Mr. V. C. Chappell, 
Department of Philosophy, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois, 1. S. A.). 

















THE CONCEPT OF METHOD 


By JusTuS BUCHLER 
Johnsonian Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University 


A continuation of a distinguished philosopher’s systematic work, this book 
explores the question, “What makes a method methodic?” The author 
defines the basic traits of methodic activity, whether such activity is exem- 
plified by a scientist, artist, politician, or criminal. He examines the philo- 
sophical writings of Bentham, Coleridge, Descartes, Dewey, and Whitehead in 
order to analyze, historically, the nature of method. Professor Buchler on 
method: “Method may produce apathy. Query may mourn, but it cannot 
live with apathy. Method can be indifferent, and can serve any cause. 
Query implies a type of moral direction.” The Concept of Method is a 
significant addition to a subtle and sophisticated system of metaphysics which 
has been described as one of the most important achievements in contem- 
porary philosophy. $4.00 


Write for your 1961 catalog of scholarly Columbia paperbacks 


Columbia University Press 
2960 Broadway New York 27, New York 











THE BRITISH JOURNAL FOR THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 
Contents for November 1961 


ARTICLES 
Causality in Contemporary Physics 





(translated by David Rynin): 

Discovering the Positron: 

The Prejudice of Micro-Reduction: 

Arguments about Meaninglessness: 

REVIEWS 

Article-review: The Sciences and Deity: 

An Introduction to the Logic of the Sciences. 
By R. Harré: 

The Edge of Objectivity: 

The Making of Modern Science. 
A. Rupert Hall: 

The Correspondence of Isaac Newton, Vols. I 
and Il. Edited by H. W. Turnbull: 

Reason and Chance in Scientific Discovery. 
By R. Taton: 

Variational Principles in Dynamics and 
Quantum. By Wolfgang Yourgrau: 


Edited by 


M. SCHLICK 

NORWOOD RUSSELL HANSON 
G. SCHLESINGER 

C. F. PRESLEY 


ALAN L. STUART 


P. K. FEYERABEND 
CHARLES COULSTON GILLISPIE 


J. RAVETZ 
G. J. WHITROW 
R. F. J. WITHERS 


ALFRED LANDE 


Annual subscription 42s, Single copies 10s 6d 


PARKSIDE WORKS NELSON 


EDINBURGH 9 GREAT BRITAIN 














Seven Rules 


BY A. W. ROBERTSON 


In his small but rich book Mr. Robertson spells out 
in simple fashion what he has found to be a depend- 
able chart and compass for a peaceful and fulfilled life. 


Some guides for a better life that every man can use 
and without previous training. 


26 pp. cloth $1.95 


GLOXINIA PRESS 


P.O. BOX 7125 - PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 








IMPRIMERIE 


Georges T hone 


Specialist in the printing of periodicals. 


Careful and speedy execution 
of works in English, French, 
and other languages. 


Quotations on request. 





The Review of Metaphysics is printed by the: 
IMPRIMERIE GEORGES THONE, Liege (Belgium). 





11-15, RUE DE LA COMMUNE, LIEGE (BELGIUM) 














REASON AND GOD 


by John E. Smith 


Chairman of the Department of Philosophy 
Yale University 


The author explores philosophical speculations of the past two 
hundred years which deal with ultimate, religious issues, and ex- 
amines the role of philosophy in modern theology. 


Mr. Smith traces the influence of Kant’s philosophical outlook in the 
religious thought of Bultmann, Berdyaev, Heidegger, and Tillich. 
He illustrates the contingent relationship between philosophy and 
religion by analyzing the nature and meaning of human existence in 
Rousseau’s romanticism and the existentialism of Kierkegaard, Jas- 
pers, and Sartre. His comparison of Christianity with Nietzsche's 
doctrine of art as metaphysics illuminates the connection between 
religion and aesthetics. Mr. Smith investigates Peirce’s pragmatic 
theories concerning both the social expression of religion and 
man’s religious instinct. He shows how the “biological contribu- 
tion to philosophy” shaped Dewey's theory of experience, which, 
in turn, formed the basis for a metaphysic of nature and a con- 
ception of man’s place in the universe. 


He considers the present state of natural theology as it affects the 
aims and tasks of the Christian who is engaged in teaching and 
writing philosophy. The place of experience in religion, the 
nature of religious symbolism, and the meaning of man as a 
religious animal are investigated critically and perceptively. 
$5.00 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS NEW HAVEN & LONDON 
Conedian Orders : Fo —- McGill University Press, Montreal 2 





SUSTAINING INSTITUTIONS 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 

EMORY UNIVERSITY 

FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
FRANCISCAN INSTITUTE 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
GRINNELL COLLEGE 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY 

INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 
INSTITUTE FOR PHILOSOPHICAL RESEARCH 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 

MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
MONMOUTH COLLEGE 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

ST. JOHN FISHER COLLEGE 
COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 

SMITH COLLEGE 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

TULANE UNIVERSITY 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 

YALE UNIVERSITY 
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